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THE WEEK, 


THE military news of the week is principally con- 
tained in Buller’s advance through the mountainous 
district north and east of the Crocodile River. The 
position held by the Boers while they were removing 
their stores in the rear was evacuated by them on 
September 6th (last Thursday week), the movement 
being accelerated by Ian Hamilton's approach to the 
enemy’s right flank. For some reason unknown to us at 
home, Hamilton’s march appears to have been somewhat 
delayed, and Buller did not attack, so that the Boers 
succeeded in removing all their guns and waggons. Our 
forces passed through Lydenburg, and have pursued the 
enemy vigorously over a very difficult country, but have 
not succeeded in making any captures, nor has there been 
any engagement. It is reported that the enemy have 
destroyed a large quantity of their ammunition. Mean- 
while lan Hamilton’s column appears, for some reason, 
probably from difficulty in keeping up its supply, to 
have retreated on to Helvetia. The casualties have been 
insignificant. 


Lorp Roserts’ despatch received here on Tuesday 
is inevery wayremarkable. A shell fired from a distance 
of seven miles burst over the Volunteer company of the 
Gordons, killing three men and wounding sixteen. This 
mishap so little affected the company that they con- 
tiuued their march as though nothing had happened. 
Some little time afterwards Buller’s main force assaulted 
a precipice fifteen hundred feet high, and were success- 
ful in attaining the summit with a loss of ten killed and 
nine wounded. The enemy, however, had previously 
retired along a narrow ridge, and were saved from 
extermination by a mist. This despatch has been the 
occasion of no little comment. 


As we go to press the news arrives that French is 
heavily engaged on the right of Lord Roberts’ advance, 
on the Barberton Road. Hutton has gone to his 
support, and Lord Roberts has gone back to the front. 
The passing of the frontier by Mr. Kruger seems to 
point to the enemy’s abandonment of his centre, and it 
is universally supposed that the late President is to 
proceed to Europe presumably with the object of appeal- 
ing to the Governments of that Continent. It is mostly 
asserted by men of legal experience that Mr. Kruger, 
though of course a British subject like the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, could not be arrested by our forces on a 
neutral ship. We cannot follow this reasoning, but 
that is not surprising when one considers the intricacy 
of international law, especially when it refers to 
suzerainty and nationalization. 


WHERE is Welverdiend ?—and (incidentally) what 
is the Government’s object in suppressing news from the 
seat of war? The wealthy classes of this country 
(which the Government depends upon)—the classes who 
furnish the officers and get private letters home from 
them—have a pretty clear idea of the mess in the Trans- 
vaal and the breakdown in the Orange Free State, 


They know that this mess is continually being wiped up 
and begun again, that the breakdown in the Orange 
Free State will be patched up the moment a large force 
appears, and will take on the old familiar features when- 
ever that large force has to go elsewhere. They know 
that the war will go on till the Boers have exhausted 
their stores, and that our organization is too clumsy to 
crush the scattered commandoes, and that what looks 
like the strict orders to avoid a general engagement 
gives the war an indefinite lease of life. They know all 
this, and hold their tongues because they fear toembarrass 
the Government by complaining. Why, then, should 
the Government retuse to tell us where Welverdiend is ? 
We ask this simple question because it appears that 
somebody fought somebody else for about a week ; that 
no less than eight separate forces were engaged ; that 
eighteen people were killed or severely wounded on our 
side, and that several of the wounds were gun-shot 
wounds. Now, this may seem a detail in the general 
progress of this disastrous war, but it is one of at least 
fifty similar cases that could be quoted in the last three 
months. In the earlier days of the war we had news 
regularly and fully. What is the Government’s 
object in suppressing it now that it is all glory and 
conquest ? 


THE mass of people in this country have luckily no 
military experience, and but the vaguest acquaintance 
with military terms. They do not therefore seize all 
that is meant by the phrases, “safety of communica- 
tions,” “army outnumbering all male inhabitants by 
eight to one,” and by the word “stores.” Suffice it to 
say that they might be translated into the experience of 
ordinary citizens by such parallel words as “ source of 
income,” “large property in the centre of London,” 
and “Money” respectively. On such an analogy it 
becomes easy to judge the significance of the following 
facts. On our lines of communications, on the first day 
of September, a train was derailed and its stores cap- 
tured. Oddly enough the same thing happened next 
day, the 2nd. It happened again on the third, and the 
occupation was varied by destroying the line elsewhere 
on the same day. On the fourth the line was cut again. 
So it was again on the fifth. On the sixth the Boers 
derailed yet another train and captured its stores, while 
the rails were cut again upon the seventh. Further 
news is to follow. Really Lord Kitchener must look to 
his laurels. 


Tue misfortunes of the Liberal party seem to be 
without end, A letter written by Mr. Morley to the 
chairman of the Montrose Liberal Association contains 
the bad news that the doctor has forbidden him to 
address a meeting for some time to come. Mr. 
Morley’s enforced silence at this juncture is a supreme 
disaster. Few disinterested observers, looking back 
over the history of the last twelve months, can refuse to 
acknowledge the wisdom of the advice he gave the 
nation just over twelve months ago. If every one had 
foreseen as clearly as Mr. Morley what Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy would mean, there would have been little 
euthusiasm then for this horrible war. If there had 
been a little more of Mr. Morley’s courage in our public 
men, the nation would not have been duped into the 
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humiliations we have suffered. The Montrose Liberals 
have given Mr. Morley a graceful reply to his letter. 
They assure him of their confidence, and promise to 
return him free of expense and trouble of every kind. 
Every Liberal elector in the burghs must be proud to 
have been represented in Parliament throughout this 
crisis by a statesman whose courage and sincerity in the 
fiercest ordeal of public life have won the respect of his 
bitterest adversaries. 


Tue late Attorney-General addressed his consti- 
tuents at Dumfries on Thursday, the first speech since 
the dissolution has been confidently spoken of that has 
been made by a member of the late Liberal Ministry, 
and, as everyone would anticipate, he has given a 
splendid lead to his party. He refused to believe, until 
dissolution was definitely announced, that the Govern- 
ment could be capable of the cowardly trick which their 
supporters were urging them to play upon the country. 
lf Parliament is dissolved this autumn it is obvious that 
the real motive of the Ministry, as Sir Robert Reid said, 
is the desire to consult the country before the facts 
about the origin, the cost and the results of the war 
are brought home to the mind of the nation. Sir 
Robert Reid, at any rate, is not going to “ be deafened, 
or stunned, or cowed” in the constituencies any 
more than he was in the House of Commons. He 
condemns, as who does not, President Kruger’s 
ultimatum. But we, to whom Mr. Chamberlain was 
answerable for his conduct of the negotiations, have 
certain very definite grounds of accusation against 
a Minister who has precipitated a war which he had 
pronounced beforehand to be “immoral.” “ He 
believed that the invasion of a British colony by the 
Boers and the issue of the Boer ultimatum were wholly 
incapable of justification. He believed that if those 
foolish and wicked acts had not been done the Liberals 
could have prevented the war. At the same time he 
believed that the sending of the ultimatum and the 
invasion of British territory were the outcome of a 
suspicion and belief in the minds of the Boers that Mr. 
Chamberlain intended to destroy their independence, a 
belief which had been fostered by his scandalous 
administration of the Colonial Office from the year 
1895 down to the present time. He was him- 
self convinced that if there had not been a Jameson 
Raid, and if the Government had not condoned, even 
supposing they did not connive at that Raid—if there 
had not been the menacing despatches and the violent 
speeches by the Colonial Secretary, thousands of men 
who were now dead would have been alive, and this 
country would have been spared the indescribable 
miseries of war.” 


SPEAKING on the subject of the settlement Sir 
Robert Reid did not content himself with a few worn-out 
platitudes about the attractions of British rule to men 
who are fighting to the death to avoid it. Whilst 
agreeing that disarmament was necessary to prevent the 
risk of future trouble, he boldly declared his opinion 
that annexation was no wise policy, an opinion which 
he supported by tracing out some of the enormous diffi- 
culties involved in that policy, quoting Lord James of 
Hereford’s ominous allusion to the possibility of 
reducing the people of Cape Colony to “a position of 
submission which had never been accepted by any 
men of our race or any men of the Dutch race.” Sir 
Robert Reid concluded his speech with a splendid 
reference to Gladstonian Liberalism :— 

“It was our duty to maintain the Empire by the best means 
we could, and to cherish the bonds of union and friendship in 
the most effective manner. But some did -.ot agree with others 
in regard to the duties that attached to the possession of a great 
Empire. For example, he thought the more powerful an 
Empire like ours was the more it was incumbent to be courteous 
and civil in its relations with other Powers. We would not, 
for example, all liken the Tsar to the devil. He did not see the 
wisdom of calling the President of the late Transvaal Republic 


‘a squeezed sponge;' and he must say that he thought Mr 
Chamberlain had no right at all to get up at Leicester and tell 
the French nation that they ought to mend their manners. 
Such insolence and vulgarity were calculated to irritate national 
feeling and lower in the eyes of civilised mankind the nation 
which tolerated among its rulers a man who was capable of 
such abuse of international relations. He thought also that 
a great Empire ought not to lose sight of the sacred cause 
of humanity. We were vastly powerful; we left the 
Armenians to be butchered by the hundred thousand with- 
out daring to lift a finger or caring to lift a finger. Which 
of the two was the more contemptible, not daring or not caring? 
We had allowed the island of Crete, which we were bound 
by treaty and past history to support, to languish for eighteen 
months under the most brutal form of Turkish tyranny. A 
great Empire which was a cowardly Empire would not maintain 
its position and prestige very long. ’ He agreed that 
we must have a strong Army anda strong Navy. But armies 
and navies were not the sole source of strength to any nation. 
The greatness of an Empire was not to be maintained merely 
by physical force. Reliance upon that only had been the cause 
of the destruction of more than one great Empire. There 
were other sources of strength which we had of late wholly 
neglected. If we failed to preserve the high standard observed 
by Mr. Gladstone of good faith and fair dealings between 
nation and nation, the loss of our ancient reputation, and the 
substitution for it of a bragging disposition and an insolent 
demeanour towards weaker Powers would cost us much more, 
and be much more injurious to us than even a substantial 
diminution of our armed forces.” 


Sir Robert Reid has already rendered brave and 
splendid service to Liberalism in the debates on the 
war in the House of Commons, and his admirable 
speech at Dumfries makes those Liberals who wish to 
see the most honourable traditions of their party main- 
tained in these days of panic more than ever his 
debtors. 


Mr. PowELL-WILLIAMs is the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office. He ‘is also the prolégé of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He is also without question the most ignorant 
man of his position in Europe, and that not excepting 
any of his colleagues in the Department. He made, 
last Saturday, a “few remarks” upon our artillery, 
casually alluding to our fifteen-pounder as the best gun 
in Europe. Our fifteen-pounder (1) has an effective 
range of about two-thirds to a half of that of the new 
French gun; (2) can fire about two-and-a-half rounds 
while the new French gun is firing six ; (3) weighs about 
a third more than the foreign piece. These facts are 
known to every officer of artillery in France and 
Germany, and presumably in Russia. They are not 
State secrets carefully veiled from the world ; the main 
facts about the 75mm. gun are to be found in any of 
the French military annuals. Mr. Powell-Williams, 
having heard as much from a friend, and having read in 
some newspaper or other that the French and Germans 
“were arming” their artillery with these new guns, 
hastily writes to the Times of last Tuesday a letter to 
correct the impression produced by his speech. He 
alluded not to guns in existence, but to guns in actual 
use. Now the German army is practically rearmed 
with these, and the French have actually sent these 
batteries to China ; their gunners have been using them 
for fourteen months. Mr. Powell-Williams’ salary is 
fifteen hundred pounds a year, and yet a bombardier 
gets less than half-a-crown a day, and a Boer gunner 
gets nothing. 


Mr. GLapstone’s Liberalism is not quite as extinct 
in the provinces as we are sometimes told by persons 
whose political influence is threatened by its vitality. 
A splendid meeting was held in Hull last week, at which 
Mr. Lehmann (who contested the Central Division in 
1896) and Mr. Maddison were not only patiently listened 
to, but heard with enthusiastic agreement by a mass 
meeting whilst they denounced the war policy. Mr. 
Lehmann declared that the people of this country would 
get nothing out of the war but increased taxation, the 
increased profits would go to Mr. Rhodes and his gang 
of mercenary adventurers, and Mr. Maddison contrasted 
Mr. Chamberlain’s promises of old-age pensions with the 
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bloody battletieldsand shattered republics of South Africa. 
Hull has been lucky in the possession of a Member 
who has courageously and consistently maintained the 
traditions of Liberalism ; also (an even rarer piece of 
good fortune) in the possession of a paper—the Eastern 
Morning News—which refused to join in the general 
stampede of the Press last autumn. Of other Members 
of Parliament who have remained loyal throughout this 
crisis to Mr. Gladstone’s teaching, Mr. H. J. Wilson and 
Mr. Atherley Jones have been rewarded during the last 
week by votes of confidence from their constituents. 


THE Austrian Chamber of Deputies, which in the 
ordinary course of events would have met about the end 
of this month, has just been dissolved by the Emperor. 
Since April, 1897, when Count Badeni made his famous 
attempt to settle the language question in Bohemia, 
Austria has served as an awful example in the hands of 
those learned gentlemen, who wish to point to the decay 
of Parliamentary government. The ordinances were 
met by the German party at first by vehement opposi- 
tion and then by obstruction; the Reichsrath was 
suddenly adjourned from June to September, but the 
majority came back more determined than ever, and the 
Emperor at last accepted ‘Count Badeni’s resignation. 
None of his successors has been able to make the 
Parliament again effective, and both in 1898 and 1899 it 
has been impossible to carry the annual Budget and the 
Ausgleich with Hungary, except by making use of the 
absolute power which the Constitution reserves to the 
Emperor. In 1898 the ordinances were removed b 
Count Clary, since when the Czechs have used with 
equal violence the weapons which the Germans had 
forged. The difference between the two parties has 
been that the Germans were fighting for a Constitution 
they were ready to use in their own interests, the Czechs 
are fighting to destroy the Constitution altogether. 
Nothing but a completely decentralised system will 
satisfy them. 


REMARKABLE unanimity has been displayed by the 
Lancashire Justices in mr aval applications for new 
licences. Even the specious pretext that the licence 
was wanted for a new “hotel” proved insufficient to 
make the magistrates break through their rule, nor did 
they show the least respect for persons, An ex-mayor 
of Stalybridge failed to secure a licence for his hotel; 
application for “leave to rebuild,” and for grocer’s wine 
and “off” licences were rejected with equal firmness. 
It is encouraging to observe that some of the most 
important sessions have shown a willingness to exercise 
their undoubted powers, and the example will, no doubt, 
be widely followed. Much good might have been done 
had these powers been brought into operation earlier ; 
but it is by no means too late for a determined and con- 
sistent effort to tackle the drink question by rigorous 
administration of the existing laws, bad as they are. No 
complete solution is, indeed, possible so long as the 
grant of a licence, for a nominal fee, adds thousands of 
pounds to the value of a house. The desirability of a 
greatly increased licence duty, with charges proportioned 
to the ratable value of the house, must soon become 
evident to sane citizens of all political colours. 


It appears nearly certain that the London County 
Council will be able to carry out its proposed widening 
of Piccadilly from Devonshire House to Hyde Park 
Corner. It is difficult to approve of the proposal, for 
the narrowest part of the street—i.e., from Devonshire 
House to the Circus, is not likely (as far as one can see) 
to be altered, the cost of pulling down existing build- 
ings being prohibitive. That being so, the question 
arises—What is the good of adding thirty feet to the 
broader part? And the western end is less crowded 
than the eastern, the pavement adjoining the Park is often 
almost deserted. The actual widening is simple and inex- 





pensive enough, for it is effected by taking the required 
space from the Green Park and throwing it into the road. 
The only immediate effect will be to turn grass, which 
absorbs dust and dirt, into roadway, which creates these 
nuisances. London is too little provided with grass to 
allow the sacrifice even of a strip of the scanty parks 
unless the necessity of such sacrifice is demonstrated. 
As a matter of fact Piccadilly is seldom crowded except 
at the height of the London season. The one obvious 
remedy for the congestion both of the Strand and of 
Piccadilly is an electric railway, such as that now 
running from the Bank to Shepherd's Bush, which 
should unite St. Paul’s and Earl’s Court. There is 
traffic enough to justify such a railway, certainly if in 
addition to the fares the saving in street repair and 
widenings be taken into consideration. Such a line 
would clear the streets under which it ran of half the 
omnibuses and a third of the pedestrians. Widening is 
at best a palliative, an electric railway is a cure. 


Sik Henry Craik, the Secretary to the Scotch 
Education Department, has recently presented ‘“ My 
Lords ” with a report for the year 1900 on the inspection 
of higher class schools and the examination for leaving 
certificates. In Scotland the State controls education 
on a higher plane than in England, the higher class 
schools referred to being either higher class public 
(Anglicé elementary) schools under the management of 
school boards, or endowed schools, or schools under 
private management, whether that of a governing body 
or a proprietor. The inspectors are allowed a certain 
discretion in the examination of these schools, but this 
year they were instructed to turn their attention to the 
pronunciation of modern languages. The result of their 
investigations is stated rather guardedly. The report 
further indicates the policy followed in distributing the 
grant for secondary education, under the Education and 
Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 1892, and the 
grant under the Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 
1898, which may be applied to the assistance of higher 
class schools. The Department regrets a tendency to 
dissipate the former grant in small payments over a 
large number of schools, more concerned with elemen- 
tary than secondary education. It is also pointed out 
that all the efforts of the State to bring a liberal educa- 
tion within the reach of a greater number are nullified, 
if parents remove their children at too early an age. 
This habit accounts largely for the unfavourable com- 
parisons often made between the work of Scottish and 
German secondary schools. The report contains some 
interesting observations on the means of securing a 
better adjustment between the work of boys who come 
to a secondary from a State-aided school and those who 
have been trained earlier with a view to higher educa- 
tion. 


DvurInG the week the seaboard of Louisiana has 
been visited by a hurricane, which, travelling at the rate 
of 100 miles an hour, raised a tidal wave by which 
Galveston and other smaller towns were overwhelmed. 
The total loss of life is probably not much less than 
5,000. It is a little surprising that in a country where 
nature is not uniform, a town was built so near the sea 
level as Galveston was. It was promising to compete 
with New Orleans in the cotton traffic, and plans had 
been formed for building several new piers. It is sup- 
posed that the town will now be abandoned. The 
danger of pestilence from the number of dead bodies 
either washed ashore or found in the débris of wrecked 
houses, is so serious that their burial has taken place 
without rite or decency through the forced labour of 
men who demurred to the overwork and only went on 
with it under the rifles of the militia. When nature had 
done its work, robbers of the helpless and strippers of 
the dead began their work. Also there were many 
cases of outrages on women, chiefly by negroes. The 
importation of police and soldiers was scarcely sufficient 
to subdue the anarchy that prevailed. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHINESE 
PROBLEM. 


HE latest accounts from China—unhappily not 
this time confined to the Daily Mai/ and Express— 
make it only too clear that very many missionaries have 
been horribly murdered. The Tientsin correspondent 
of the Standard has sent to his paper a full description 
of massacres in the province of Shansi, and on August 31st 
Dr. Morrison had just received news of a massacre in 
Pao-ting-fu, within eighty miles of Pekin itself. Details 
of the outrages in Shansi have been supplied to the 
correspondent of the Standard at Tientsin by a native 
Christian who is at present under the protection of the 
British Consulate there, and he affirms that Yueh Si Eu, 
the Governor of Shansi, not only connived at the 
murders, but positively ordered them. Of course the 
evidence of a man in such straits, even though the 
missionaries have guaranteed his bona fides, is not final, 
but this particular Governor has such a bad reputation 
that the report seems only too credible. 

A punitive expedition has already started to Pao- 
ting-fu, consisting of 4,000 men selected from the 
international forces, a reminder to Europe that the 
problem which originally presented itself to the Allies, 
the problem of saving human lives from the fury and 
cruelty of fanatical mobs, encouraged if not instructed 
by their rulers to work their brutal will on the hated 
foreigners, is still the immediate problem of the moment. 
And the difficulties of the Allied forces are fortunately 
to-day far less formidable than they were when Admiral 
Seymour originally started on his gallant march 
from Tientsin, or when the larger expedition set 
out to relieve the Pekin Legations, after Admiral 
Seymour’s small force had been obliged to abandon 
an impossible task. Only it must be recognised 
that the immediate business is not the reconstruc- 
tion of China, but the rescue of missionaries in 
danger. The Powers laid aside their jealousies 
when the Legations in Pekin were in peril. That task 
accomplished, centrifugal tendencies began to assert 
themselves ; different Powers began to be suspected of 
working for purposes of their own, and the friendly 
co-operation, without which the European community 
in Pekin would scarcely have escaped the fate to which 
in public rumour it had been so persistently doomed, 
seemed likely to come to an abrupt and violent end. 
The missionaries in China are guaranteed official pro- 
tection, and the Powers can insist that this protection is 
given. That is a specific and tangible demand, and 
the Powers are in a position to enforce it. But if it is 
to be done there must be a truce given to international 
disputes and suspicions. Without a working unity in 
the Concert, it is possible that the Powers may fail in the 
lesser task after having succeeded, almost beyond their 
hopes, in the larger task before them a few weeks ago. 

It is of the first importance to Europe, America and 
Japan—and to no Power is it, perhaps, quite so important 
as to England—that a distinction should be drawn 
between what can be done in China effectively, and 
what can only be attempted at infinite risk, with 
infinite trouble, and after infinite sacrifices. We can 
get from China certain definite things. Culprits in high 
places may be removed ; men found guilty of complicity 
in Boxer outrages may be punished ; compensation and 
guarantees may be secured. In other words, our 
treaty rights may be enforced, and there is no reason 
why the Powers shonld not be agreed in insisting upon 


them. But there is a good deal of talk in the air which 
shows that all kinds of wild ideas are in men’s minds. 
And it cannot be said that Ministers have done or said 
anything to discourage them. Lord Salisbury is 
only now returning from the Vosges. Lord George 
Hamilton made a speech to the Primrose League 
on Saturday, but nobody attaches any great impor- 
tance to his speeches. He either meant nothing when 
he said we were not going to retreat from the positions 
we had occupied, or he meant to suggest that British 
troops were to remain permanently in Pekin. The first 
is the more probable, as it is the more agreeable, alter- 
native. Lord Salisbury is understood to have replied to 
the Russian proposals to the effect that we cannot 
evacuate Pekin until suitable terms have been arranged 
with China. Do these terms correspond with those 
contained in the ultimatum Russia is reported to have 
addressed to Li Hung Chang, or will they develop into 
the more ambitious projects of the Tory Press ? 

All the talk about establishing a “ progressive 
Government ” in China is, as the Manchesler Guardian 
has pointed out, supremely ridiculously, The people 
who will settle what sort of Government the Chinese 
are to have are the Chinese themselves. The customs, 
the institutions, the vices of a hoary civilisation are not 
revolutionised at a single blow by a number of foreign 
Governments who think reform desirable. To suppose 
that we are going to persuade the Chinese authorities to 
abandon their favourite abuses is about as reasonable as 
to believe that the Chinese will induce Western communi- 
ties to start wearing pigtails. This habit of ignoring the 
huge diversities of civilisation is a fatal flaw in the practical 
judgment of our modern Imperialists. And there are 
some of them who would seriously recommend us to 
make ourselves responsible for the introduction into 
China of every reform which has slowly won its way into 
our laws and institutions here, and who think we should 
be satistied with nothing short of the establishment of a 
Government in China which would be doubly hated by 
the Chinese as not only a Government of reform but a 
Government representing the foreigner. This is the 
ultimate meaning of the demand that we shall stand 
shoulder to shoulder with Germany if the other Powers 
evacuate Pekin. We mistrust our advisers and the allies 
they offer us. If Russia is only seeking to get into 
China’s good books by making the resumption of nego- 
tiations easier, let us admit that, whatever her motive, 
she is striving for objects—the avoidance of war, of par- 
tition, of the assumption of responsibilities by Europe— 
which our Ministers have declared to be theirown. Mr. 
Chamberlain once proposed that we should form our- 
selves into a triple alliance with Germany and the 
United States for action in China, The United States Pre- 
sident does not seem very anxious at this moment, with 
a Presidential election close at hand, to fall into line 
with the policy the Imperialist papers are urging on 
the Government. Each Power probably has its own 
plans in the Far East. There is no natural law which 
ordains that the plans of the German Emperor must 
always harmonise with our interests, and it would be 
sheer madness to allow suspicion of Russia to make us 
adopt a policy that would be fatal to our own interests, 
however well it might suit the dreams of Berlin. We 
wish to have security for Europeans and punishment 
for outrages ; but we do not wish to make war on China 
simply to provide Count Waldersee with something to 
do. And the men who are in favour of staying in Pekin 
in order to establish there a modern, up-to-date Western 
administration would spend their time just as profitably 
in crying for the moon, 
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THE DISSOLUTION. 


T is pretty evident that those members of the 
| Government who are at home have made up their 
minds that they can persuade Lord Salisbury on his 
return from the Vosges to take a course which is not 
only mean in itself but unprecedented in our history : 
to force an election on an obsolete register. The Times 
frankly declared on Wednesday that the Government 
ought to dissolve Parliament, because to carry out those 
of its promises it had not redeemed would be either 
extremely unpopular or extremely difficult. As the 
most striking thing about the Government throughout 
its career has been its extraordinary meanness, the 
tricks by which it hopes to strengthen its chances at the 
polls are eminently characteristic. We have suddenly 
had published by the War Office a report on the treat- 
ment of our prisoners in Pretoria ; that report shows 
that the state of the hospitals in Pretoria was if possible 
worse than the state of our own as described 
by Mr. Burdett Coutts. The report was drawn 
up three months ago, and any fool can see the 
object of its publication at this moment. No 
means must be neglected to injure the politicians 
who, in the words of the son of the greatest leader 
Liberalism has ever had, “have in this passing year of 
deceiving and being deceived, bravely helped by protest 
to bring the country to a better mind.” From the 
nature of things they occupy a position peculiarly liable 
to misrepresentation. The Government knows. that 
whatever helps to blacken the character of the Boers 
helps to make more difficult the task of the minority 
which has refused to repudiate Nationalist Liberalism. 
If this report had been published when it was written 
every one would have had time to examine the evidence, 
recollecting first of all that the administration of our 
own hospitals has been very gravely impugned and, 
secondly, that the Boers are a primitive people, 
and notoriously primitive in their habits and ideas 
of sanitation; they would probably have recog- 
nised, as the Slandard recognises, that the severity 
of Lord Roberts’ language is scarcely warranted by the 
statement of the witnesses, and they would have 
remembered with shame that the burning of farm- 
houses and the imposition of an oath to aid the invader 
are themselves grossly opposed to the “ usages 
of civilised warfare.” The prisoners’ rations were 
inadequate, if we judge them by the rations of the 
British Army. But those rations, as the Standard points 
out, correspond pretty well with the rations of several 
Continental armies, and the best answer to the indis- 
criminate charge of starvation and cruelty is the lowrate 
of mortality among prisoners. When closely examined 
the story provides evidence of the ignorance and neglect 
of the authorities, but very little evidence of malice or 
intentional ill treatment. But everybody can see the use 
to which the report will be put against any candidate 
who has not thought it worth while to forfeit our good 
name, our lives and our money, for the sake of extinguish- 
ing two free Republics, and who has therefore been 
nicknamed “ pro- Boer.” 

Lord George Hamilton explained on Saturday that 
what the Government really want is to have no 
Opposition at all. Mr. Powell Williams’ speech at 
Birmingham shows pretty clearly how the least honour- 
able members of the Government propose to make 
the nation “unanimous.” ‘The publication of Mr. John 
Ellis’ letter to an Englishwoman who asked him to put 
certain questions in the House—a letter which, as is 





obvious from the date, must have been intercepted by 
our authorities in the Post Office—was a sufficiently 
despicable attempt to raise up prejudice in ignorant 
minds against an honourable Englishman who had done 
nothing that any gentleman would have been ashamed 
of. Mr. Powell Williams had the audacity to refer to 
Mr. Ellis’ letter as a letter to the Queen’s enemies, 
trusting to the ignorance of his audience to escape 
detection for misrepresentation. We tremble to think of 
what Mr. Powell Williams would have had to say if 
Mr. Ellis had asked for facts not about the administra- 
tion of martial law, but about the administration of 
the War Office. Suppose that the Boers had urged 
that our politics were run in the interest of a family 
party (as we often complained about theirs), and had 
remarked that Mr. Chamberlain was connected with 
Kynochs, that Kynochs make commodities which 
are only useful for the Army and Navy, and that, 
oddly enough, it was precisely at the War Office and 
the Admiralty that Mr. Chamberlain’s son and a poli- 
tician who notoriously owes his position to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s influence were Ministers. Englishmen would 
scout the idea of corruption ; but they would certainly 
insist On an inquiry into particular charges made by 
Englishmen. And if some Englishmen or Englishman 
asked a member of Parliament to put certain questions 
on the subject in the House, and that member replied 
asking for facls, would Mr. Powell Williams seriously 
maintain that he had committed an offence for which 
he would be arrested in another country? Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s dictatorship is not quite as complete as all 
that. 

When an Opposition has to be wiped out at all 
costs, organised calumny and misrepresentation are 
indispensable to the majority. And if those tactics 
are successful, the prospect before the country ts 
about as dark as it well could be. The present 
House of Commons is distinguished by a_ pre- 
ponderance, unknown in earlier Parliaments, of third- 
rate obsequious wealthy men, whose one ambition in 
life it is to sit behind Mr. Chamberlain, and in death to 
cheat the Exchequer. Does any one wish to see the 
next House of Commons an exaggeration of all that has 
brought the present House of Commonsinto contempt ? 
If the Government is anxious to extinguish all indepen- 
dence and courage at Westminster, there isno reason why 
the country should share that desire. But an election at 
this moment is only recommended because Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends think they have a 
chance which will never return of ridding themselves 
of critics whom they fear. Already their intolerance 
has robbed Parliament of some of its bravest and ablest 
men. Mr. Courtney’s re-election is unhappily in doubt. 
Sir Edward Clarke has disappeared. Mr. Maclean is 
bitterly pursued by Mr. Chaniberlain’s relations and 
puppets. Commander Bethell has taken farewell of his 
constituents in a manly, dignified defence of his opposi- 
tion to the war and annexation ; a clear and straight- 
forward statement of the issue in South Africa, from 
a sailor who hates the new doctrine that patriotism 
compels you to wish your country to be the enemy of 
freedom. It is a heavy casualty list. And Thursday 
morning’s papers brought the unhappy news that one of 
our chief generals is temporarily put out of action. Mr. 
Morley’s constituents may be trusted to see that his 
majority does not suffer, but it is impossible to imagine 
a severer loss to the Liberal party than the loss of 
his eloquence and courage during the coming months. 
If the election comes, it is still possible that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s calculations may be defeated, There are 
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many electors, normally Conservative, who view with 
unconcealed apprehension the contingency of another 
hve years of Mr. Chamberlain’s escapades. The 
“Khaki” madness has already abated and those 
Ministers who modestly ask for an unanimous nation 
have underrated the disgust excited amongst sane 
Englishmen by the spectacle of their Government at the 
throat of the small nations and at the feet of the great. 
The election will not be fought on one issue but on 
many. The policy which could relieve the poverty of 
the Duke of Westminster, but could do nothing for 
famine-stricken India, the largesses to the Govern- 
ment’s supporters, the neglect of solemn obligations at 
home and abroad, the muddles in the Far East and the 
humiliations in the Near East, the administration of the 
War Office and the diplomacy of the Colonial Office, 
these will all be arraigned on public platforms through- 
out the country. But we fancy those Liberals who, in 
attacking the Government’s misdeeds refuse to shirk the 
war policy, will not suffer. At any rate we rely upon 
them to preserve alive the traditions of a fearless, honest 
independence of intimidation or flattery, the tradi- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone’s name; qualities which were 
never sO precious in our public life as they are to-day, 
because they have never been so rare. 





THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


T will be interesting to watch in future years the 
effects of the policy adopted at Huddersfield of 
making the Parliamentary Committee the governing 
body of the Trade Union Congress. It has sometimes 
happened that the Congress has found all its time and 
energies absorbed in a discussion of some abstract, 
impracticable, and profitless resolution. The practice 
of introducing such topics is to be deplored, because 
there are so many subjects on which the opinion of a 
number of thoughtful and representative workmen 
would be welcome and valuable that sensible men 
grudged the waste of so admirable an opportunity of 
collecting them. This feeling has evidently been 
effective within the Congress, and the Committee has 
now been intrusted with task of “ruling out” of the 
agenda any motion on matters “ not generally accepted 
as coming within the objects and aims of trade 
unionism.” 

The operation of the new practice this year has 
established a precedent for a wise latitude in the inter- 
pretation of the aims of trade unionism. The resolution 
carried by a large majority in favour of raising the age 
limit was peculiarly relevant on more grounds than one. 
For if as representing factory operatives, the Congress 
was discussing a particularly pertinent and important 
subject, it was also expressing its views on a question 
on which the power of practical decision rests largely in 
the hands of bodies of trade unions. It is satisfactory 
to note that a Blackburn trade unionist declared that 
the half-time system is dying out in Lancashire, and it 
is not less satisfactory to recall that a few members in 
Lancashire and in Yorkshire had the courage last year 
to risk a little unpopularity in their constituencies in the 
attempt to educate public opinion. It is, perhaps, not 
too much to hope that before long the unpopular course 
for a representative of an industrial division in the North 
of England will be opposition, rather than support, to 
proposals to prevent the employment of children in our 
own country at an age when in France and in Germany 
they are still at school. But the Congress did not 


restrict its interest in education to half-timers, and it is 
particularly encouraging to note the recognition of the 
importance of our higher-grade schools to the industrial 
classes. 

Another interesting resolution regretted the news. 
paper warfare of the gutter Press of England and 
France. This resolution, it was objected by a miners’ 
delegate, was introducing political questions into the 
business of the Congress, but the resolution was adopted 
without a dissentient vote. The subject, it seems to us, 
was essentially suitable to the occasion. It is not that 
the terrible motto, “Peace between nations, war 
between classes,” was endorsed by the Congress, for the 
organised workmen of England have almost invariably 
been nationalist in their sympathies, and have seldom 
been attracted by the ideal ofa great solidarity of labour 
binding them more closely in a cosmopolitan relation- 
ship than they are bound to their country. But the 
organised workmen have always been against the 
hateful custom of stimulating national hatreds by lying, 
by slander, by base appeals to ignorant passions. They 
know very well what war costs the best hopes of a 
nation, and they will not lightly undertake it, nor will 
they keep silent when men attempt -to create bad blood 
between two great and free peoples for the vilest and 
the most sordid of purposes. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRESS. 


HE Conference of Journalists may, perhaps, 
be excused for having touched so lightly upon a 
matter that is, without question, the most important of 
all those affecting their profession. The responsibility 
of a modern newspaper for the effect as well as for the 
truth of what it says concerns rather the legislator and 
the magistrate than the class of men who get their 
living by writing for the Press. For these a sufficient 
restraint is imposed by the ordinary moral rules that 
govern mankind, but to those and to the general public 
it must seem necessary to supplement so vague a con- 
trolling force by the sharper boundaries of laws and 
punishments. 

The scandal from which all modern civilisation 
suffers—and no part of it suffers more than our own 
country—has grown up, as have the majority of modern 
evils, from the sudden appearance of a new pheno- 
menon, to deal with which only the old conventions 
and rules of a simpler condition of society were at hand. 
The influence and the area of action attached to some 
particular newspaper have increased with a rapidity 
which the reformers have been totally unable to follow : 
the cost of producing such a sheet and of distributing 
it have at once put it out of the power of the general run 
of men to control it by the force of distributed opinion, 
and have destroyed the counteracting benefit that would 
have been (and once was) produced by the effect of 
various and numerous slanders or untruths. Whole 
districts depend upon one, or at most two, newspapers 
for their information ; the older and more accurate 
sources of knowledge are neglected and the constant 
reiteration of similar or identical suggestions ends by 
forming atmosphere even around those who have the 
best acquaintance with the motives and cupidity that 
produce them. 

There is added to the evils which we have here 
enumerated this further—that the proprietor or principal 
shareholder of a modern newspaper being a wealthy 
man must almost of necessity sympathise with the 
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financial interests of the modern world where they clash 
with the public good and with the security of the State. 
There are, indeed, not a few exceptions to this rule, and 
these exceptions can still make tolerable the reading of 
our day’s news, but they are already rare and they are 
becoming rarer. They presuppose either a character 
quixotically inclined and ever at variance with its 
environment, or an attitude of mind whose nobility and 
disinterestedness is very rarely accompanied by the 
possession of great wealth. That such men should be 
commonly found in a period of isolated and inherited 
fortunes is easily understood ; that they should be 
general now, when wealth is lost and won so rapidly 
and by machinery of so cosmopolitan a character, is 
impossible. 

All these factors in the evil of which we speak are 
so commonly recognised that it is remarkable no effort 
should have been made—in this country of all others— 
towards the repression of what already is, and in the 
future must be increasingly, a menace to our society. 
The motives upon which laws have been framed from 
the beginning of history, when they were directed against 
such evils, are very clearly determined. Punishment 
was sharper, and made as far as possible more certainly 
applicable to the culprit in proportion as the lie he told 
or the scandalous advertisement he gave to things 
malignant was disastrous to the victim of his malice 
and was widely spread. If a man went about telling 
some few carelessly a piece of scandal of a neighbour 
it was never thought so grave an offence, or so meriting 
of correction, as the deliberate propagation of a grave 
untruth calculated to ruin an individual or to corrupt 
society, and distributed over the widest possible area by 
a determined system. To write a letter containing such 
statements has in all codes been a more serious offence 
than to say it by word of mouth. To issue copies of 
such a letter for distribution would be regarded as 
monstrous. Yet this is precisely what an unscrupulous 
newspaper will now do, and that with a hundredfold 
the effect of any private conversation or correspondence. 
To such a glaring abuse our civilisation as yet provides 
no remedy (save that insecure and incomplete remedy 
of the libel laws, of which we shall speak in a moment) ; 
and it is worth while inquiring why this neglect exists, 
for if we can discover its causes we can perhaps indicate 
a remedy to it. 

The principal cause of this neglect would seem to 
be the respect paid and the privilege granted to the 
newspaper on the supposition that it is not the work of 
an individual acting from individual temptations of 
greed or malice, but a kind of public institution; a 
vague organism, as it were, having its root in the multi- 
tudes who read it, representing their opinions, and 
catching its inspiration not from its directors but from 
the public of which it is the mouthpiece. This fiction 
that a newspaper is a corporate body standing for a 
whole section of the people is maintained and enhanced 
by a variety of expedients all more or less dishonest, 
and all calculated to bolster up the false position of 
which we speak.» Thus the correspondents of news- 
papers abroad are instructed to quote the opinions of 
some foreign sheet as though it was the voice of the 
people. By this method a person commonly indolent 
and often ill paid is saved an infinity of labour; he need 
not speak the language of the country if only he has a 
sufficient reading acquaintance with its journalistic 
dialect. In this fashion the New Free Press of Vienna, 
owned and controlled by a group of men whom the 
Viennese happen (doubtless with a bad reason) to 
detest, becomes our mouthpiece for that capital. The 


highly suspected Tribuna fulfills the same function for 
the complex society of Rome. Mr. Godkin, with whose 
firm principles and high character every Englishman 
must have an ardent sympathy, is made to stand, not for his 
own partial though admirable influence, but for a whole 
people whom he in no way represents ; and a forgotten 
politician of the name of Yves Guyot, who occupies in 
the life of France somewhat the same position as would 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett in England, had that statesman 
lapsed at any time from consistency, is quoted to us as 
the “ opinion of the Saner Part of Frenchmen.” 

In a similar spirit, anonymity is carefully encou- 
raged ; the least regal of persons writing late at night in 
a noisy den assumes the title of “we;” and such 
phrases as “it will generally be conceded,” “ there is a 
growing tendency,” “ it is admitted on all sides,” take 
the place of the honest if somewhat jejune “I think ;” 
while the detestable habit mentioned above is pushed 
in domestic journalism to such a length that the news- 
papers owned by the same man will complacently quote 
each other as though they were paying a delicate but 
well-merited compliment to some rival “ organ of 
opinion.” 

But the whole of this structure is false ; the whole 
thing is a fraud and sham which, until it falls by its own 
weight into the gulf of public discredit, will continue to 
poiso:: our opinions, to corrupt our morals, and to warp 
our knowledge of contemporary events. The newspaper 
is not a corporate thing, it is almost invariably the 
engine of one man, never of more than a very small 
group. 

It is indeed true that the rhetoric and abuse must 
have a certain tendency at any particular time if the 
sheet is to attain that wide circulation upon which it 
depends for its existence, unless indeed it is subsidised 
as are a certain proportion of our modern pamphlets. 
But the particular statements by which opinion is 
moulded, the long train of suggestion that may result 
in public disaster or in private ruin is in no way con- 
trolled by the circulation of the lies or scandal involved 
in such a process. Thus at the present moment it is 
necessary for the greater part of papers to hide the 
truth with regard to the campaign and to refer to the 
annexation of the Transvaal as a small incident on the 
whole beneficial to the Empire. But the plotting and 
intrigue by which England has been made to lose her 
military prestige for the doubtful advantage of a few 
foreign usurers, that fell distilled in continual drops upon 
minds neither intent upon receiving it, nor warned 
against its effect. In March last year when the full 
blast began to be blown public interest was in Finland, 
the Paris law courts, and the House of Commons. In 
April, while military advice was being pressed upon the 
Cabinet, it was interested in nothing. In September— 
just twelve months ago—as our armies were gathering 
to throw away the two great treasures that England had, 
we were all in a fever over a military trial in France, 
and all the while lie after lie, suggestion after suggestion 
was falling upon us side by side with these portentous 
subjects. Then, before we knew where we were, 
hysteria was on us ; a terrible military power had invaded 
our tolerant and unaggressive Empire, threatening it 
with doom, and we were barely saved by the decisive 
battle of Dundee. 

Lest it should be imagined that these are but vague 
phrases unaccompanied by instances, it is incumbent 
upon the writer to break with the honourable custom of 
journalists and to use private names. There is in this 
country a newspaper known as the Daily Mail ; it is 
owned and controlled by a person by the name of 
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Harmsworth, who has accumulated a great fortune by 
the publication of harmless trifles for errand boys and 
maidservants such as Answers. Backed by this large 
fortune and by an acute business faculty, this person 
succeeded in filling a long-felt want, and the Daily Mail 
was soon read by hundreds of thousands. There is also 
in this country (luckily for it) a soldier of the name of 
Sir William Butler. This gentleman was in command 
of our forces in Cape Colony at the moment when 
Sir Alfred Milner, at the bidding of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, was preparing the disasters with which we are 
now supped and full. Whether or no Sir Alfred Milner 
should have shown so complete an ignorance of the 
place he was sent out to govern is a moot point. Some 
maintain that this is of advantage to our colonial 
Governors (as in Madras and New South Wales), others 
deny it. It is sufficient for our purpose that Sir William 
Butler was asked by him to “ make a demonstration” 
with a force amounting to a trifle more than the number 
of those who in the subsequent campaign have actually 
died—say 5 or 6 per cent. of the forces requisite for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s job. Against this order Sir William 
Butler protested, his military knowledge telling him that 
it was the order of a man unused to difficulties and 
unable to meet them. Finding, however, that the 
Government was bent upon disaster, he did what he 
could to break its effect, accumulated stores hurriedly, 
disposed of his small garrisons to the best advantage, 
and was recalled. 

The relative position and importance of these two 
people—Mr. Harmsworth and Sir William Butler—will 
be readily appreciated. What was their relative power 
for good and evil in the State? On October 6th last 
year, dazed by military conditions of which such a type 
of mind is as ignorant as Kipling, the former wrote or 
caused to be written these words : “ Next to Kruger 
and the Little Englanders, Sir William Butler is the 
cause of the present war.” 

On October 14th this egregious person continued 
as follows :—“. The Boers are notoriously 
bad losers but unfortunately our military 
operations at the Cape were for a time in the hands 
of Sir William Butler, who eventually had to come 
away from the Cape on account of his pro-Boer 
sympathies. ; It is a fact (that) 

Sir Redvers Buller has the task 
of regaining the wilful neglect of a man, &c., &c.” 

Now, if you or I were to have a placard printed 
saying that Bill Smith, tobaconist, had—when in South 
Africa—helped the Boers to the best of his ability, 
though he was then paid a salary as a secret agent of 
the British Government, and if this were a lie, Bill 
Smith would prosecute (we presume), and if the 
matter were taken to a criminal court we should go to 
prison. But there isa large category of persons who 
do not prosecute. They value their country’s honour 
too highly to wash the dirty linen of politics in public 
at the outset of a campaign. Perhaps they are gentle- 
men and hampered by all the sensitiveness of their 
rank ; and so long as there is no private prosecution for 
libel statements such as those made by Mr. Harmsworth 
against Sir William Butler are unchecked. The Daily 
Mail, in the first months of the war, reached a circula- 
tion of close upon a million ; it says so and we believe 
it, though “ they vouch for it themselves.” Well, then, 
an appreciable part of our reading and working 
population read this abominable slander—they had no 
reason to doubt it—the greater part of it, presumably, 
believed. Its author has received no punishment. 

And this is but one of a hundred instances—though it 


is one of the worst. What paper is chiefly quoted in 
England as “the organ of Cape opinion,” and from 
what source do we get the telegrams describing the 
unbounded enthusiasm, the ready support of our worst 
policy, the sullen indignation against our rare flashes of 
common sense? From the Cape Times. Do we hear 
what Englishmen of weight and experience think of the 
Situation, or what officers at the front judge of our 
chances and policy in the future? Those of us who 
have private friends at the front er in the colony hear such 
things and very gloomy it makes us ; but the general 
public gets the Cape Times. Well, what is the Cape 
Times? It is, for all practical purposes, a pamphlet or 
placard and controlled by Mr. Rhodes and his servants, 
and paying a very large salary to a certain Mr. Garrett, 
for some time a Liberal journalist in London. Now this 
person may have all the ability in the world to do the 
work for which he is paid; but he does more. He is 
the organ through which is conveyed to us the opinion 
of one of our three great colonial settlements, of that one 
which is our great half-way house to India. We put 
our ears to one end of a wire which we fancy has at its 
other end the confused harmony of a whole people who 
will—more than any other—determine the immediate 
fate of our Empire. We get palmed off for a message 
of such vast importance the remarks of this one man, 
receiving a high salary to say one particular kind of 
thing. Are we sure that he is at the height of so awful 
a task as the representative of South Africa ? 

One might continue indefinitely quoting lesser 
examples of the same evils : they cry fora remedy. The 
libel law as it now exists permits a tradesman to recover 
damages for a pecuniary loss, and makes even that a 
matter for a dozen other shopkeepers to determine. 
But irreparable harm done to the public weal, lies told 
upon public matters and against the public interest, go 
unpunished even if they tend to military disaster and to 
national shame. What will the modern world do to meet 
this modern form of treason ? 





FOREIGN TRADE WITH CHINA.—VIIL. 


T is impossible in these articles to enter at all fully 
into the details of the Chinese methods of taxation 
and of the numerous ingenious devices by which the 
trade of the country is so effectually retarded, nor is it 
necessary, inasmuch as the subject has been compre- 
hensively treated in the numerous books and reports on 
China which have been published within the last few 
fears. 
‘ I propose, however, to touch briefly on a few of 
these methods in order to show how injurious they are, 
to indicate the difficulties in the way of reforms, and 
the indispensable safeguards which must be provided if 
the remedial measures which will now doubtless be 
insisted upon are to be of any practical avail. 

The duty on goods imported into China is fixed by 
treaty with foreign countries, and is generally 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. This is collected by the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, the admirable institution officered by foreigners 
of which Sir Robert Hart is the chief, and which is the 
only honest Chinese Government service, and is remitted 
direct to the central Government at Pekin, the provinces 
and provincial officials having no share in it. 

So soon, however, as imports are moved away from 
the treaty ports to the interior additional taxation begins 
at once. The native officials collect taxes on goods in 
transit from one province to another, and this tax, under 
the name of “likin,” has been gradually extended to 
each district, until, indeed, likin stations have been 
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established wherever it may seem good to the local 
officials, and merchandise in transit has frequently to 
pay duties every few miles. These likin stations now 
infest all the main waterways and highroads of traffic, 
and so serious are their exactions that lighter wares are 
frequently carried over bad mountain roads in order to 
evade them. The likin is entirely in native hands, and 
no returns are available ; the amount of the impost is in 
reality quite indeterminate, and is a matter of arrange- 
ment between the owner of the goods and the officials. 
itis obvious that under this system the total taxation 
which goods have to bear increases with the distance 
they travel from the port of entry, until eventually a 
point is reached at which the price becomes prohibitive, 
and that thus inland districts, which are already at 
a disadvantage from the necessarily higher cost of 
carriage, are still further handicapped by progressive 
taxation. 

Of the money so collected, a certain fixed sum has 
to be handed over each month to the higher provincial 
officials, and the balance pays for the expense of the 
station and its crowd of hangers-on, and suffices in 
addition to reimburse the official in charge for the large 
bribes he had to pay to secure the post, and to enable 
him to retire on the termination of his appointment 
with a handsome fortune. 

The governor of each province has to remit to 
Pekin every year a definite, arbitrarily fixed sum, 
collected by taxation, and retains the balance, whatever 
that may be, for the needs of the province and the 
replenishment of his own pocket. All the subordinate 
officials have likewise to remit a fixed sum to certain 
higher officials ; all have bought their posts, and reckon 
to make their fortunes out of them; and so flagrantly 
dishonest is the whole system that only a fraction of 
the total taxes collected is expended on legitimate 
objects, by tar the greater part being embezzled by the 
numerous officials and their staff. 

Now, according to treaty, foreign imports, on pay- 
ment of an extra sum equivalent to 50 per cent. of the 
original import duty, are privileged to be laid down at 
any point in China free from all taxation whatever en 
route and are entitled to the issue of a “transit pass” 
covering them to their destination, It is a well-known 
fact, however, that these transit passes are by no means 
always respected—indeed, it is probably not too much 
to say that they never secure absolute exemption, and in 
many districts the opposition to them on the part of the 
likin collectorates is so effective that no native dare 
trade under them.- Evidence on this point is difficult to 
obtain, as the Chinese are afraid, with very good reason, 
to complain, and the experience of British merchants 
who have accompanied their own goods and tried to 
enforce their rights has not been such as to encourage 
them to repeat the experiment. 

In cases where the local officials have no alternative 
but to respect the transit pass, they solve the difficulty 
in another way. The goods covered by the pass are 
tracked to their destination, and the eventual receiver 
is mulcted in a “terminal tax,” which is not collected 
on goods which have paid likin in the ordinary way. 
Frequently goods in transit under the protection of the 
pass are subjected on various transparent pretexts to 
such ruinous delays at the likin barriers that the owners 
are glad to pay the likin dues to get away. Even 
merchandise taken from a foreign settlement to the 
adjoining native city is taxed, on the plea that it is the 
foreign settlement only which is the treaty port, and 
not the native city of which it forms a part ! 

Now it is evident, that before foreign trade with 
China can be carried on smoothly and effectively, these 
evasions, which are in distinct contravention of our 
treaties, and of which the above is a very incomplete 
sketch, and covers only a small portion of the subject, 
must be rendered impossible. This is by no means 
easy of accomplishment. 

The most obvious remedy seems to be the extension 
of the powers of the Imperial Maritime Customs to the 


collection of the inland transit duties, as well as the coast 
duties, and, indeed, a beginning has already been made 
in that direction. Nearly the whole of the import duties 
collected bythe Imperial Maritime Customs having been 
already hypothecated for the service of the loans raised 
by China to pay the indemnity exacted by Japan at the 
close of the Chino-Japanese war, and another loan being 
still required, for which the balance of the Customs 
income would not suffice as security, a lien was given in 
addition on the likin and salt duties of certain districts, 
with the understanding that these should henceforth be 
collected by the Imperial Maritime Customs. The 
latter has, however, experienced the very greatest diffi- 
culty in its efforts to effect the transfer, for many reasons 
which it is impossible to enter into here, but one of the 
chief of which was undoubtedly that the districts con- 
cerned would be denuded of funds by the transfer of 
the whole amount collected to Pekin ; the native officials 
therefore prefer to hand over to the Customs periodically 
the sum required for the service of the loan, and to 
retain the collectorate in their own hands in order to 
keep the balance in the province to provide for local 
needs and personal emoluments. The machinery for 
taking it over is, however, all prepared, and in case of 
default it would be assumed immediately. 

This illustrates the chief difficulty in the way of the 
extension of the functions of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs to the collection of internal transit duties. 
Hitherto all monies collected by this body have been 
remitted direct to Pekin, whereas the inland duties and 
taxes collected by the native officials supply the financial 
needs of the provinces. It is true that a fixed sum has 
to, be remitted by each province to Pekin, but the 
semi-independent character of the great provincial 
Governorships renders it comparatively easy for the 
officials to collect sufficient over and above this sum to 
provide for the needs of the province and to line their 
own pockets into the bargain, Thus, although the 
system is wasteful and dishonest to an appalling degree, 
yet it is only the fact that the inland taxes are collected 
by provincial officials, and to a great extent retained by 
them, which renders it possible to provide for the 
monetary requirements of the provincial governments. 

Now under the present regulations the transfer of 
the collection of these duties to the Imperial Maritime 
Customs would result in their entire loss to the pro- 
vinces, inasmuch as they would be forwarded to the 
central Government at Pekin, and the provinces would 
be left without supplies, for it is admittedly quite 
hopeless to expect the corrupt and incompetent clique 
which represents the central Government to provide tor 
the local necessities of distant parts of the empire. 

The Imperial Maritime Customs has already given 
ample proof of the admirable elasticity of its organisa- 
tion and its capacity for undertaking new duties, The 
lighting of the coast and rivers is now in its hands, and 
still more recently it has taken over the Imperial 
Chinese Posts, and is at present busily engaged in extend- 
ing the postal service of the empire. Of course it is a 
Chinese Government service, but it is now evident that 
the empire can only continue to exist as a whole by 
virtue of some form of foreign control over its finances, 
and perhaps the only practicable way of establishing 
such control is by extending the duties of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs in the direction indicated. 

If this plan be adopted it is however imperatively 
necessary that some arrangement be made whereby the 
Customs shall remit directly to the officials responsible 
for the government of the provinces a sum sufficient for 
their legitimate financial requirements, instead of 
handing the whole amount over to Pekin ; otherwise 
the scheme is foredoomed to failure and riots and con- 
fusion would inevitably result from the starvation of the 
provinces, and the illicit taxation which would un- 
doubtedly be resorted to in order to obtain funds. 

The difficulties raised in consequence of the dis- 
placement of the huge army of official taxgatherers, and 
of the trade guilds to whom the collection of likin is 
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frequently farmed out, and who make use of the powers 
they thus obtain in the most oppressive fashion, would 
still be sufficiently great, but this will have to be faced 
inany event. In dealing with them we should have the 
people with us, and their opposition could be easil 
overcome by a proper exercise of tact and firmness. It, 
on the other hand, the money collected were sent out 
of the province we should have the whole population 
against us, and the reform could never be carried 
through. 

In negotiating with the Chinese Government the 
great point to be attended to is that no loophole be left 
for evasion, or it is sure to be taken advantage of It is 
entirely useless to conclude a treaty without an effective 
guarantee that it will be observed, and the only effective 
guarantee possible is some form of foreign control. So 
far as the finances of the country are concerned, we have 
this ready to hand in its least offensive form in the 
extension of the duties of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, an institution already known and respected 
throughout China, and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Powers will avail themselves to the full of the services 
of this magnificent organisation in solving the financial 
problems of the Empire, upon the satisfactory solution 
of which all other reforms must depend. 





LINES OF COMMUNICATION, 


T least half of the topics discussed by the British 
Association at its latest meeting were highly 
abstract; if any one touched the real, the concrete, the 
actual, it was Sir George Robertson, who as President 
of the geographical section delivered an address on 
“ Political Geography and the British Empire.” It was 
natural that Sir George Robertson should allude to the 
theory that the British Empire was an accident and not 
a work of design, that its enlargement had been, as often 
as not, forced on the Government. Seeley was the 
first to call attention to this view, which has in the 
interval become popular. It is sometimes supposed to 
be an effective answer to foreign critics, who rebuke the 
acquisitive spirit of the English. It may at least be 
alleged in favour of this generalisation that the philo- 
sophic historian will find it hard to say what was the 
“idea” of the British Empire. Let us illustrate by 
contrast ; ¢.g., it may be asserted that the “idea” of the 
Roman Empire was to make the Mediterranean a Roman 
lake, and that the idea of the Russian Empire is to get 
to the south. No formulas so simple can ever sum up 
the truth about the British Empire. There are, how- 
ever, a few conspicuous facts, such as the literal orienta- 
tion of our interests for nearly three hundred years; and 
for us the East means India more than anything else. 
It is safe to say that no one consideration has so guided 
our foreign policy for a century as the preservation of 
India. To that end we have watched and suspected 
Russia, maintained the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, 
mortally offended France by occupying Egypt. In 
fact in the Eastern hemisphere, if we except our colonies 
in West, Central, East and South Africa, our Empire is 
a long line of communications between these islands 
and the East. The function of Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, 
Perim (seized to keep out another Power) has been 
clearly defined ever since the Suez Canal was cut. 
It was not altogether unnatural that two years 
ago certain Powers suspected us of designs on Crete. 
Further east again we have Singapore through the fore- 
sight of Sir Stamford Raffles, who was afraid of both 
the Straits of Malacca and Sunda, and therefore the way 
to China, being controlled by the Dutch. Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada are for the most part outlets 
for surplus population, though both Canada and a great 
deal of India came to us as conquest, because that 
happened to be the best way of fighting the French in 


the Seven Years’ War. In Africa many of our proceed- 
ings defy all attempts to rationalisethem. Africa during 
the present century has in fact been the mysterious 
magnet of Europe just as the East was in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Men laid down their lives 
exploring North-west and North-east passages till quite 
a recent date ; just now it is to Africa that we give of 
our best and send them to follow wandering fires. The 
Englishman is not so practical as is commonly supposed ; 
he is frequently an earthly mystic. It is thus seen 
that Her Majesty’s dominions were acquired in divers 
manners and sundry portions. Sir George Robertson 
points out that, notwithstanding their increase in bulk, 
there has been a shrinkage during the last fifty years 
owing to the increase in lines of communication. For 
strategic purposes we have not a monopoly of the 
advantage thus conferred, though it should be remem- 
bered that all the “coaling stations” at which the 
“ mailed fist” and other more recent military visitors to 
China had to cail, are in British hands. The great 
advantage to us of this contraction of the world has been 
the moral consolidation of the British Empire. What- 
ever we may think of the merits of the South African 
war, the derivation of our field force measures the moral 
effects of certain mechanical processes. To-day the 
danger that besets the various communities of the British 
Empire is not to forget their common bond but to 
forget or ignore the existence of Europe. It is no longer 
our practice, as it was Mr. Gladstone’s, to appeal to the 
opinion of the civilised world or the organised conscience 
ot Europe, which has condemned France in 1899 and 
Great Britain in 1900, Everything which tends to make 
the citizen of a British colony feel the European atmo- 
sphere is auspicious for the peace of the world. The 
Premier of a colony .becomes Crown Agent in Victoria 
Street as a rule after he has resigned office ; it is 
almost a pity that the appointments are not held 
in the inverse order. As things are, the Australian 
lives in a country which is 6,000 miles from any civilised 
Power, and all influences tend to make him more English 
than the English. The admission of a type of mind 
so educated to any such board asa Foreign Relations 
Committee of the British Empire would be a most grave 
experiment. The modern route from Australia to 
England vid the Suez Canal is all a gain over the old 
Cape route, not merely because it is nearly a thousand 
miles shorter, but because it goes through the Mediter- 
ranean and reminds the traveller of earlier civilisations, 
to which we owe an eternal debt. It would be an 
excellent thing if every colonial traveller spent the week 
which the steamer takes to go from Marseilles to Tilbury 
in crossing France. Sir George Robertson lays stress 
on the importance of trusting to sea routes, of having 
all-British cables, of being independent of railway 
connections in the territories of States, whose friendli- 
ness was liable to interruptions. Yet the value of all 
these thirtgs is strategic and to subordinate the interests 
of peace, which is the normal condition of the modern 
world, to those of war, which is intermittent, is no better 
than propler vilam vivendi perdere causas. We are 
astonished at the idea of having railway connections 
with other Powers, but even the French and Germans 
take it as a matter of course. Mr. Rhodes, with whose 
principles this paper is not asa rule in sympathy, showed 
a certain freedom from British prejudices when he made 
the agreement by which part of the projected Capetown 
to Cairo railway was to run through German East Africa. 
If the Germans ever build a railway through Asia Minor 
and Persia to Bushire, and such a route were to be the 
shortest to India, it would be folly on our part not to 
have a line of steamers in connection with it plying 
between Bushire and Bombay. Isolation is at best a 
confession of poverty, and if it fails even to serve its 
professed purpose it is at once condemned. It is wiser 
to multiply those connections that make war unprofit- 
able owing to the dislocation that it causes. Nothing 


could have been more timely than the recent reminder 
of Lord Avebury that we are the chief customers of 
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France, and that she, too, takes no small share of our 
wares, One might go further and recommend political 
co-operation as supplementing economic interdepend- 
ence. It would bea step taken in the interests of the 
world’s peace if in Egypt there were yet a dual control 
of France and England, 


H. M. C, 





THE COTTON TRADE CRISIS. 


OTTON manufacture is such an important branch 
of English industrial activity that any interference 
with its continuity involves much hardship and loss. 
As a rule, the numerous crises which have marked the 
recent history of the trade have been occasioned by a 
diminution of foreign buying or by disputes between 
employers and employed over the question of wages, 
hours of work, and the like. The present crisis, how- 
ever, which promises to involve the stoppage of a 
considerable per-centage of all the spindles in the 
country, has been brought about by the scarcity of the 
necessary raw material, and for once in a while 
there is harmony where there is all too frequently 
discord, and a unanimous desire on the part of both 
masters and men to co-operate in such measures as seem 
practicable for the relief of the trade. For the benefit 
of those who, while recognising the general importance 
of the cotton industry are yet weak on details, it may 
be stated that the bulk of the raw cotton consumed in 
Lancashire in the production of yarns and piece goods 
is American grown, East Indian is of inferior quality, 
while the Egyptian is of high grade and is used in the 
manufacture of fine count yarns. Some South American 
staple comes into the market regularly, but the main 
reliance of the trade is upon America, and when that 
country fails, its substitutes being quite inadequate in 
quantity and mostly unsuitable in quality, there ensues 
trouble. That, in brief, is the origin of the present 
crisis. The American crop for the season ended on 
August 31st is estimated to have been 9,439,559 bales, 
of an average weight of 503lbs. each, compared with 
11,235,383 bales of 513Ibs. each for 1898-9, and 11,180,960 
bales of 507Ibs. each for 1897-8. Had this small crop 
synchronised with a poor demand on the part of 
this country’s foreign customers for yarns and 
cloths, and had there been anything in the nature of 
depression in the United States and on the Continent 
the effect on quotations of raw cotton would have been 
relatively small. But, as it happens, trade has been 
remarkably active almost throughout the past twelve- 
months in all the manufacturing countries. The famine 
in India interfered with purchases for that market, 
which is by a long way the best we have, but there have 
been signs of improvement of late—or were, at any rate, 
until the impossibly high prices rendered inevitable by 
the rise in raw cotton choked off purchasers ; and, given 
a return to a workable basis, the only really unpromising 
outlet is China, where the merchants are not buying 
until affairs have settled somewhat. Both spinners and 
manufacturers have been kept in fairly steady employ- 
ment, and even to-day the orders on their books are, 
taken in the lump, by no means inconsiderable. 

But for some time before matters began to look 
Serious, spinners were disinclined to buy freely of cotton 
to cover their requirements. They bought trom hand 
to mouth, hoping tor favourable indications in regard to 
the new crop, so that they might have their cotton more 
cheaply. Meantime, American and Continental spinners 
recognised the likelihood of a shortage in the event of 
the new crop being late, and were taking cotton off the 
market ; and one day about a fortnight ago Manchester 
awoke to the fact that there were less than three weeks’ 
supplies available in Liverpool, and that much of that 
total was very poor stuff, Spinners had been warned, 


and a very casual glimpse at the statistics would have 

convinced them that they were in a position unenviable 

for themselves but in a high degree favourable to brokers 

and speculators in Liverpool and New York. During 

the four weeks to the middle of July English mills 

brought no more than 190,000 bales, or 50,000 bales 

less than a full average consumption would require. 

At that time the stock at or afloat to Liverpool 

was only 289,000 bales compared with 1,143,000 
bales a year before, while the stock in the United States 
was reduced to 235,000 bales, against 673,000 bales. In 

the circumstances, wonder as to where adequate 
supplies were to come from pending the arrival of the 
new crop in large quantities was natural. When they 
awoke to the position, the spinners found themselves on 
the horns of a dilemma. Prices of raw cotton were 
rising and new business for finished materials was being 
discouraged. Those who had few orders on their books 
thought it a favourable opportunity to shut down the 
mills. There were some men who had foreseen the 
rise and had acted accordingly and they saw no reason 
to adopt this course. There were, again, many men 
who had orders for some time ahead, but who had 
omitted to buy their cotton and when it became clear 
that the position was not going to mend yet awhile they 
started to buy and, of course, sent values higher. In 
the end, the situation became so desperate that the 
Federation of Master Spinners’ Associations proposed 
the total cessation of all purchases of American cotton 
during the current month of September, and this was 
agreed to at a meeting held in Manchester on Friday of 
last week. Consequent upon this, there has since been 
a considerable stoppage of machinery in the Oldham 
district, which is the centre of the medium count trade, 
and within a few days from now other mills in the same 
district and in the other localities affected will also close 
their doors, whether from choice or from compulsion 
does not matter. This drastic step may possibly have 
the effect of making holders of raw cotton a little more 
amenable to reason, but their position is undoubtedly 
strong, and the very stars in their courses appear to be 
fighting on their side, as witness the bad crop report, 
which gives the general average condition at the begin- 
ning of this month as 68°2, against 76 at the beginning 
of August and the tornado in Texas, which it is thought 
will make a difference of from 750,000 to 1,000,000 bales 
in the total quantity available to the end of August 
next. At the end of the past season the stock 
in Liverpool had fallen to 155,000 bales, com- 
pared with 775,000 bales twelve months before, and in 
the following week it declined further to 133,400 bales. 
In anticipation of the Federation’s resolution, there were 
large purchases by the spinners, and during the week 
the movement being aided by heavy speculations with 
the usual “ wild excitement ” on the New York market, 
“spot” cotton rose nearly a penny per Ib., closing on 
Friday at 6}d. per lb. Under the influence of the 
unfavourable crop report and especially of the destruc- 
tion in Texas, yet another penny was put on this week, 
and 74d. was touched, compared with 5}d. on the 27th 
inst. and about 3d. this time last year. Buyers of 
Lancashire cotton goods in the various markets could 
scarcely be expected to give orders at quotations based 
on the present price of raw cotton, and new business is 
to all intents and purposes impossible until the market 
shows unmistakable signs of ease. 

Next week the Federation is to meet again, and if 
the resolution to abstain from purchasing American 
cotton is found to have been ineffective, its members 
will proceed to the consideration of still more drastic 
resolutions. It is not easy to see what more can bedone 
by this body, but perhaps it has an unsuspected trump 
card up its sleeve. It will be safe to assume that the 
reported damage in Texas has been greatly exaggerated, 
and we notice that on the New York market there was 
a statement that no more than 100,000 bales have been 
destroyed. The exact truth on this point cannot become 
known for some time, and as no One can predict the 
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state of the weather during the next six weeks, itis impos- 
sible to form a correct estimate of the success or otherwise 
of the crop as a whole. But this much, at least, seems 
beyond question—that the prospects of a good yield are 
extremely remote, and it is certain that new crop cotton 
is coming along very slowly. To be of much use to the 
market the indications should point to an out-turn 
above the average, and that is just what we are not 
likely to get. For several weeks at least to come there 
must perforce be stagnation in the cotton trade, and, 
unless the unexpected happens, this will be followed 
by a period of depression, which will mean an all-round 
decline in the profits of spinning-mills and weaving- 
sheds. Itis not to be expected that the present pro- 
hibitive quotation for raw cotton will continue long, but 
supplies, both in Liverpool and in America, are well 
held, and something very like a “corner” has been 
created. This condition may be temporary, with the 
new crop about to move, but there seems little chance 
of any early return of “ cheap cotton,” which is wanted 
to place the industry on a prosperous basis once again. 
The position of the operatives is not satisfactory. They 
have been compelled to take longer holidays than usual 
in the hope that relief might be afforded thereby ; and, 
if cotton is to be dear, employment in the coming 
months will be poor. But it is pleasing to see that they 
have acquiesced willingly in the proposals made for the 
amelioration of market conditions, and the Lancashire 
worker is a thrifty individual who seldom lives from 
hand to mouth. 





A WARNING. 


Y dear little Anglo-Saxons, Celt-Iberians and 
M Teutonico-Latin oddities—The time has come 
to convey, impart and make known to you the dreadful 
conclusions and horrible prognostications that flow, 
happen, deduce, derive and are drawn from the truly 
abominable conditions of the social medium in which 
you and I and all poor devils are most fatally and surely 
bound to draw out our miserable existence. Note, I 
say “existence,” and not “existences.” Why do I say 
“existence,” and not “existences”? Why, with a fine 
handsome plural ready to hand, do I wind you up and 
turn you off, so to speak, with a pilfering little singular 
not fit for a half-starved Jingo newspaper fellow, let 
alone a fine, full-fledged, pro-Boer, intellectual, and 
well-read writer in the reviews? Eh? Why do I say 
“existence ”?—speaking of many, several and various 
persons as though they had but one mystic, combined 
and corporate personality such as Rousseau (a fig for 
the Genevese !) portrayed in his Contrat Social (which 
you have never read), and such as Hobbes, in his 
Leviathan (which some of you have heard of), ought to 
have premised but did not, having the mind of a lame, 
halting and ill-furnished clockmaker, and the murrain on 
him! Why now “existence ” and not “ existences”? You 
may wonder ; you may ask yourselves one to another 
mutually round the tea-table putting it as a problem or 
riddle. You may make a game on it, or use it for 
gambling, or say it suddenly as a catch for your acquaint- 
ances when they come up from the suburbs. It is a 
very pretty question and would have been excellently 
debated by Thomas Aquinas in the Jacobins of St. 
Jacques, near the Parloir aux Bourgeois, by the gate of 
the University ; by Albertus Magnus in the Cordeliers, 
hard by the College of Bourgoyne; by Pic de la 
Mirandole, who lived I care not a rap where and debated 
I know not from Adam how or when ; by Lord Bacon, 
who took more bribes in a day than you and I could 
compass in a dozen years ; by Spinoza, a good worker 
of glass lenses, but a philosopher whom I have never 
read nor will; by Coleridge when he was not talking 
about himself nor smoking a filthy drug; by John 


Pilkington Smith, of Norwood, Drysalter, who has, I 
hear, been lately horribly bitten by the metaphysic ; 
and by a crowd of others. 

But that’s all by the way. Let them debate that 
will, for it leads nowhere unless indeed there be sharp 
revelation, positive declaration and very certain affirma- 
tion to go upon by way of Basis or First Principle 
whence to deduce some sure conclusion and irrefragable 
truth ; for thus the intellect walks, as it were, along a 
high road, whereas by all other ways it is lurching and 
stumbling and boggling and tumbling in I know not 
what mists and brambles of the great bare, murky 
twilit and marshy hillside of philosophy, where I also 
wandered when I was a fool and unoccupied and lack- 
ing exercise for the mind, but from whence, by the grace 
of St. Anthony of Miranella and other patrons of mine, 
I have very happily extricated myself. And here I am 
in the parlour of the Bugle at Yarmouth, by a Christian 
fire, having but lately come off the sea and writing 
this for the edification and confirmation of honest 
souls. 

What, then, of the question, Quid de quaerendo ? 
Quantum? Qualiter? Ubi? Cur? Quid? Quando? 
Quomodo? Quum? Sive an non? There you have it. 
For note you all these must be met, faced, resolved and 
answered exactly or you have no more knowledge of the 
matter than the Times has of South Africa or the King 
of the Belgians of thorough-Bass. Yea, if you miss, 
overlook, and neglect, or shirk by reason of fatigue or 
indolence, so much as one tittle of these several aspects 
of a question you might as well leave it altogether alone 
and give up analysis for selling stock, as did the Pro- 
fessor of Verbalism in Adelaide to the vast solace and 
enrichment of his family. For by the neglect of but 
one of these final and fundamental approaches to the 
full knowledge of a question the world has been 
irreparably, irretrievably, and permanently robbed of the 
certain reply to, and left ever in the most disastrous 
doubt upon, this most important and necessary matter— 
namely, “ whether matter be or be not infinitely divisible.” 
For Anaxagoras of Syracuse, that was tutor to the 
Tyrant Machion, being in search upon this question for 
a matter of seventy-two years, four months, three days, 
a few odd hours and minutes, did in extreme old age, as 
he was walking by the shore of the sea, hit, as it were in 
a flash, upon six of the seven answers, and was able in 
one moment, after so much delay and vexatious argument 
for and against with himself, to resolve the matter upon 
the points of how, why, when, where, how much, and in 
what, matter was or was not infinitely divisible, and was 
upon the very nick of settling the last point—namely, 
sive an non (that is, whether it were or were not so)— 
when, as luck would have it, or rather, as his own 
beastly appetite and senile greed would have it, he broke 
off sharp at hearing the dinner-gong or bell, or horn, or 
whatever it was—for upon these matters the King was 
indifferent (de minimus non curat rex) and soam I—and 
was poisoned even as he sat at table by the agents of 
Pyrrhus. By this accident it has been since then never 
properly decided whether or no this infinite divisibility 
was or was not predicable of matter, though many 
learned men have given up their lives to it, including 
Professor Brittel, who so despaired of an issue that he 
drowned himself in the Weser only last Wed- 
nesday. But what care I for him or for any other 
Pedant ? 

So there we are and an answer must be found, but 
upon my soul I forget to what it hangs, though I know 
well there was some question propounded at the 
beginning of this for which I cared a trifle at the time 
of asking it and you not at all I hope. Let it go the 
way of all questions, I beg of you, for I am very little 
inclined to seek and hunt through all the heap that I 
have been tearing through this last hour with Pegasus 
—T and prancing and flapping his wings to the 
danger of my seat and of the cities and fields below me. 


Come, come, there’s enough for one bout and too much 
for some. No good ever came of argument and 
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dialectic, for these breed only angry gestures and gusty 
disputes (de guslibus non disputandum) and the ruin 
of friendships and the very fruitful pullulence of 
Dictionaries, text-books and wicked men, not to speak 
of Intellectuals, Newspapers, Libraries, Debating-clubs, 
bankruptcies, madness, Petitiones elenchi and ills innumer- 
able. I say live and let live; and now I think of it 
there was something at the beginning and title of this 
that dealt with a warning to ward you off a danger of 
some kind that terrified me not a little when I sat down 
to write, and that was, if I remember right, that a friend 
had told me how he had read in a book that the rich 
were about to swallow us all up and make slaves of us 
and that there was no way out of it, seeing that it was 
fixed, settled and grounded in economics, not to speak 
of the procession of the Equinox, the Horoscope of 
Trimegistus and Old Moore’s Almanack. Well, what 
must be must be, and what will be will be, and if it is to 
be let us make the best of the time we have and sail, ride, 
travel, write, sing and all be friends together, and do you 
go about doing good to the utmost of your power, as I 
heartily hope you will, though from your faces I doubt it 
hugely. A blessing I wish you all. 


PANURGE. 





IN HARDY’S WESSEX.—DORCHESTER. 


S one leaves the busy railway station of Dorchester 
for the town, it is difficult to realise that one has 
arrived at Durnovaria of the Romans, and still more 
difficult to believe that the modern villas and business 
premises which rw enema | meet the eye have anything 
to do with Casterbridge—the town of romance which is 
“dear in dreams”’ to lovers of English literature all over 
the world. Yet two or three hundred yards’ walking 
brings the traveller to the bottom of South Street, 
and lo! all things are made old. To the right stretches 
the magnificent avenue of the South Walks—one of 
those sylvan double walls which form the modern 
boundary of the ancient town in lieu of the crumbling 
ramparts which survived the last century. On the left 
of an observer new to the town the Bowl Alley 
irresistibly reminds him of the college walks at 
Cambridge. Looking up South Street the view is that 
of a typical Dorsetshire street—neat, clean, and redolent 
of a kind of grave old-fashioned respectability. Strolling 
up this quiet but friendly-looking thoroughfare a 
visitor soon comes upon such things as he may 
search for in most English towns in vain. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these is the almshouse, called 
Napper’s or Napier’s Mite. Founded in 1615 by Sir 
Robert Napier of Middlemarsh, its control has passed 
through generations of his descendants to the present 
Lord Alington. It would not be easy to finda more 
curious little specimen of domestic architecture of its 
date than is this stone building. The tiny quadrangle, 
as seen through the narrow cloister which fronts the 
street, is most picturesque. Ten old men inhabit this 
haunt of seventeenth-century peace, but the chapel is 
no longer ministered to by one of their number. Perhaps 
local Anglican clerical feeling revolted from the idea of 
such a lay brother’s post! The cloister of Napier’s 
Mite is particularly quaint. The doors are not much 
larger than the unglazed and unshuttered windows, so 
that it seems somewhat superfluous to close the former 
at night. 

The top of South-street, as it were, is the Cornhill, 
and where High West Street runs off to the left from the 
handsome modern Town Hall stands the venerable parish 
church of St. Peter’s, “ to some at least still dear ” in spite 
of the changes which time has made in popular theology. 
This church is happy in having almost entirely escaped 
the horrors of “restoration,” and is aamirably uniform in 


character and symmetrical indesign. At one end of the 
aisle is amonument to Lord Holles, one of the five members 
of Parliament (he sat for Dorchester) whom Charles I. 
made his abortive attempt to seize in the House of 
Commons. In High West Street is to be found also 
one of the best county museums in England—a modern 
building full of local objects of the greatest human or 
historic interest. Antiquaries may well gloat over the 
Roman remains which are stored in this building, but 
the man in the street will be more moved by the curious 
relics of local tragedies and occupations. A little pair 
of tweezers used (within local memory) to take out the 
white hairs from the black fur of the beaver, used in 
the extinct Dorchester manufacture of beaver hats, is 
the kind of object which ought to interest anyone who 
regrets the gradual dying-out of so many distinctive 
country-side industries. High West Street leads to the 
West Walks, which are avenues such as any town might 
be proud of, and no other English place can boast of 
possessing. To the north-east of these lies the park of 
one of those walled country-houses-in-towns, which are 
among the most beautiful features of southern and 
western English life. This demesne of Colliton House 
must cover untold treasure-trove of the Roman occupa- 
tion. Labourers cannot bury a horse in the park but 
what the digging turns up something Roman. Close 
by, a man wanted to plant an apple-tree many years 
ago, and came at once upon a tessellated Roman 
pavement. A coin of Constantine seems to be 
almost as natural a “find” to look for in Dor- 
chester as broken bottles would be on Hampstead 
Heath ! 

But to the modern taker of a sentimental journey 
the charm of Dorchester lies neither in its wooded 
boundary ways nor in its memories of British chiefs or 
Roman legionaries. Dorchester, to the man who 
believes that Englishmen will yet learn the difference 
between fine literature and mere good writing, is dear 
as the “Casterbridge” of Thomas Hardy’s novels. 
One cannot watch the genial country folk coming in to 
Saturday’s market and not think of the peasants in 
Under the Greenwood Tree and Far From the Madding 
Crowd. The brown-eyed, dark-eyelashed girls who now 
ride their bicycles in and out of Dorchester in modern 
fashion are of the same stuff as Bathsheba and Tess, for 
all Hardy’s characters are Dorset to the backbone, are 
some of “We Do’sets.” If it be possible to grow in 
admiration of The Mayor of Casterbridge, that result 
follows on a comparison of the book (surely one of great 
note, if only as enshrining one of the few grand and 
pathetic male characters in English fiction) with the old 
cross-streeted town itself. Pleasant it is to think that 
the man who has made his beloved Wessex the back- 
ground of fiction which will stand out more and more 
individual and great in the landscape of English litera- 
ture as the years pass, is indeed not without honour in 
his native shire and in its county town. Dorchester is 
placid, and not much given to enthusiasms, but there 
does not seem to be an “ old inhabitant” of it who fails 
to feel that the attractions of the beautiful home of his 
youth are increased by the constant sight of the grave, 
kindly genius who has made the name of Casterbridge 
immortal in the annals of English prose. 


HERBERT H. STURMER. 





THE FRUIT SUPPLY. 


COMPLAINT heard every autumn, and never 
more persistently than this year, is that from 

the superabundance of plums it does not pay to gather 
and send them to market. In districts where gardening 
is an art and plums grow and bear luxuriantly there 
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may be a superabundance, and prices may be unre- 
munerative. Unfortunately, in most country towns 
fruit is never plentiful, seldom of good quality, and 
rarely cheap. Fruit orchards are confined to certain 
limited regions—for example, the neighbourhood of 
Stratford-on-Avon and of Sittingbourne. The country 
at large knows them not; and so while in some great 
towns good plums may sell at 2lbs. for 14d., or even $d. 
per Ib, retail—they have been doing so in Birmingham 
in this most plentiful year, and pears have before 
now been almost unsaleable in some places—in 
other places, not so far off, very inferior fruit may 
fetch 4d. per lb. It may be perfectly true that in 
plum and pear districts the prices are too low, but 
would not the best remedy for this be the combination 
of fruit-preserving factories with fruit growing? How 
little, too, has yet been attempted in tinning vegetables 
and bottling fresh fruit, though here and there matters 
are mending. In the winter strawberry jam has sold in 
a certain small country town well known to me at 7}d., 
black currant jam at 6d., and plum jam, weighed out 
and sold over the counter, at 3}d. the pound. It must 
be perfectly obvious that in superabundant years fruit 
growers would do far better to preserve a large part of 
their surplus. They would not then flood the market 
with one of the most perishable of all vegetable pro- 
ducts. Fruit-preserving factories, unless on a large 
scale, do not, I believe, require a very elaborate or costly 
plant, and they can be easily carried on. In some towns 
they have been tried and have answered well. But the 
wholesale are far lower than the retail prices of fruit, 
and one has heard of good plums selling at 1s. 6d. for 
7olbs. at Hereford, while in the plum districts it isa 
fact that they have not fetched enough to pay the cost 
of gathering, and in not a few cases the wholesale prices 
have not nearly covered the cost of gathering, sending 
to market and selling. 

And yet to quote from the Fournal of the Board of 
Agriculture a most suggestive passage :— 

“Practical men not only hold that the fruit acreage of this 
country is not excessive, but that it may be extended and that 
fruit trees and fruit bushes may, with due regard to the domin- 
ating conditions of soil, climate, situation and reasonable pro- 
pinquity to populous places, still be planted with good prospect 
of profit. It is essential that more care should be taken as to 
the details of cultivation, picking, packing and sale. It should 
be remembered when planting that it is desirable to ensure a 
regular succession of fruit. When plantations are made there 
should be a due proportion of each kind of fruit-tree, plant and 
bush suitable to the locality, in order that all the eggs may not 
be in one basket. Fruit farmers, as a rule, consign the whole 
of their fruit to the nearest fruit market, without any regard to 
the state of supply and demand. Tosome extent it may be said 
this is unavoidable in the case of soft fruit, which must be sold 
as it ripens. As by far the largest part of the fruit grown in this 
country is produced in counties near London, the three 
fruit markets of the metropolis—the Borough, Covent Garden 
and Spitalfields—are frequently glutted and fruit is occa- 
sionally unsaleable, or sold at absurdly low and unre- 
munerative rates, because the supply exceeds a demand 
limited by the capabilities of the distributing machinery of 
these three centres. At the same time, in some of the suburbs 
of London, in many large provincial towns and even in many 
country towns and villages, fruit is either not obtainable, or 
only at prices which make it a luxury. Fruit is sometimes 
consigned to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and the 
Scottish towns ; but the cost of carriage for such long transit is 
often prohibitory to the fruit-growers of the south-eastern 
counties. It is probable many housekeepers would have 
rejoiced to be able to purchase damsons and plums a few 
seasons ago at threehalfpence per pound, equal to 7s. per sieve, 
butthey had no chance of getting them at ali. Large quantities 
of this fruit were retailed in shops and by costermongers 
at threehalfpence or twopence per pound, while the 
growers obtained only a halfpenny or three-farthings per 
pound, or from 2s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per sieve, and out of 
this commission and carriage, amounting to about ten- 
pence per sieve, had to be paid. The increase in the 
consumption of jam by all classes, and the steadily advancing 
demand for this agreeable and wholesome article of dict 
encourage additions to the acreage of fruit land, To be 
of full benefit and value to fruit-growers, jam factories should 
be founded and maintained by co-operation amongst the pro- 
ducers of fruit. It is actually known that fruit has been pur+ 
chased in London and consigned to jam manufactories situated 
in the heart of a district growing soft fruit.” 

Fruit does not require a large outlay nor an exten- 


sive area to grow. A most interesting little book, by 
the late Archdeacon William Lea, M.A., of Droitwich, 
entitled Small Farms : How they can be Made to Answer 
by Means of Fruit Growing, contains a passage deserving, 
in these more enlightened days, close attention. The 
book is out of print. 

“In 1864,” the Archdeacon writes, “I bought three acres, 
and having long had a hobby in favour of small farms I com- 
menced to ride it at once, with a view of seeing how far such 
farms might be made to pay if planted with fruit. One portion 
I devoted to specimen trees of various kinds—apples, pears, 
plums, gooseberries—with a view of ascertaining the sorts 
which would make the best returns if planted in quantities. On 
another portion I experimented with vegetables, and on a third 
I made a plantation of gooseberries, black currants and plums, 
and sold the produce. It is of this third portion, as nearly as 
possible one acre, that I propose to give an account. I first 
cleaned and double dug the land, made a broad walk up the 
middle, and then planted it with bushes six feet apart in rows 
six feet from one another. Among these I planted plums, 
some twenty-four, others twelve feet apart. My stock con- 
sisted of 800 gooseberries, 320 black currants, and 110 plums 
1,230 in all ; the exact number to an acre, planting at six feet 
apart, is 1,225. For the first three years I had room for three 
lines of potatoes or othet vegetables between the rows ; then. 
as the bushes increased in size, for two, and in the last and 
seventh year for one line only.” 

This most interesting and prolific garden is now 
included in the public } .‘s at Droitwich, and I have 
recently seen some of the old original trees still fairly 
flourishing. 

Fruit trees in full bearing require comparatively 
little attention, though they are undoubtedly all the 
better for care and intelligent pruning, and for many 
years they usually bear more and more abundantly. 
Four hundred bushels of apples per acre have been 
gathered, and a single Blenheim pippin has been known 
to yield twenty to thirty bushels of excellent fruit, while 
the quantity of plums, pears, and cherries sometimes 
picked on the acre is enormous, and even at low whole- 
sale prices, represents many pounds sterling per acre, 
and should leave a handsome balance to the grower. 
Even in a plentiful year, £70 have been received per 
acre for the crop of fruit. The real difficulty is that 
nearly all available fruit is poured into a very few great 
towns, where heavy rents and high rates leave the fruit 
farmer the barest possible margin. 

What we urgently need is more orchards in those 
vast districts where fruit is still so scarce as to be seldom 
seen, and where it does not form any appreciable part 
of the ordinary food of the population. Much remains 
to be done before this desirable state of things is 
brought about. On the whole, the area given to fruit 
is considerable and increasing, but it is mainly confined 
to a few counties, or, still worse, to parts of counties. 

In 1890, according to the agricultural returns, the 
area devoted to small fruit trees was 4,300 acres more 
than in the previous year, while in 1873 there were 
altogether ngt 150,000 acres of orchards in Great Britain. 
Twenty years later the area had reached 203,000 acres. 
Moreover, in the former year, the whole area given to 
fruit, nursery, and market gardening was little more 
than 200,000 acres. Weare undoubtedly moving, but 
not nearly fast enough. 

The chief stumbling-block to a better fruit supply 
in country towns is the difficulty of knowing how to sell 
the fruit—that is, of reaching or getting at the con- 
sumer. This applies, in some measure, to all sorts of 
agricultural produce, which often costs the small house- 
holder, when he is fortunate enough to get any, 
enormously more than the highest prices he sees quoted 
in the papers as ruling in the great towns. 

One of the easiest ways out of the difficulty would 
be building (where market houses do not exist) covered 
rooms large ‘enough for a dozen or even a score or two 
of country women to stand in and sell their produce. 
A small charge—for example, a shilling a day—could 
be made, and in this way, were the place open two 
days a week, the convenience to residents would be 
enormous, while sellers and producers would find a 
ready and remunerative market and be vastly benefited. 
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Fruit, vegetables, poultry, rabbits, eggs and flowers 
could be sold promptly and at good prices, and without 
the costly intervention of middlemen and railway 
charges. These women could not only sell their own 
produce, which they would bring in little donkey carts, 
but in many cases would also sell on commission that of 
their neighbours. A great impetus would thereby be 
given to raising fruit and garden vegetables—a boon to 
growers not less than to producers. 

Such ‘market houses need not be dear; £1,000 
would build a large one, whilst half that sum would, 
generally speaking, be sufficient and would provide 
ample accommodation for a dozen, even twenty women, 
and at the charge suggested—one shilling a day per 
seller—a gross return of £50 to £1004 year could be 
counted upon. 

Some such plan is urgently needed, because in many 
small country towns orchard and garder produce can 
hardly be got at all, or only at prohibitive prices. Most 
country greengrocers have their own gardens and charge 
long prices, while the peasantry, even when they have a 
large surplus to sell, can only do so by walking wearily 
from house to house on the chance of finding purchasers. 
Sometimes a dozen higglers will call in a day ; at others 
not one will be seen for weeks. In fact, small country 
towns have few of the conveniences and none of the 
abundance of great towns. 

An abundant and cheap fruit supply in our small 
towns would give a much-needed impetus to fruit and 
market gardening and would lead to much extra labour 
being utilised. At present the dweller in country towns 
may hear of the superabundance of fruit; all he 
actually sees of it is when he chances to pay a visit to a 
large town, where he sees every imaginable variety 
and quality for sale at prices which stagger him. More 
than once of recent years in country towns in the south 
of England, pears not laying claim to be called choice 
were offered at 2s. 6d. per dozen, and half-ripe, bitter, 
astringent plums at rod. a pound, while in certain great 
towns pears as good were 6d. a dozen pounds, and only 
plums of good quality would have been looked at, and 
even when fairly good would hardly have fetched a 
penny a pound. Vegetables, too, were frightfully dear 
and old ; tough peas were sold at 1s. 8d. the peck in a 
certain Dorset town on a day when only 5d. to 7d. were 
being asked in Birmingham for peas of far better 
quality. 





HAPPY HAARLEM. 


N summer, at any rate, the way to enjoy the sights 
of Amsterdam is to stay at Haarlem, the Dutch 
town with the cleanest streets and the least odoriferous 
canals, Cleanliness, forsooth! Scrub a street pavement 
in Haarlem, and you will find it dries the same shade of 
white that it was before; stone white, save where the 
sun casts a purple shadow. Rumble along in one of its 
many trams, and the air you breathe is as sweet as that 
ona Scotch moor. Sniff the Sparne and think of the 
Thames above Goring. Lean over a bridge which 
spans one or the other of the canal waterways, and the 
strongest scent is but a suspicion of ozone from Zand- 
voort. I am speaking of the summer heat, when even 
the seemingly identical canals at the Hague are not 
above suspicion nor beyond reproach, whilst those at 
Amsterdam—well! The man of Haarlem, laughingly 
challenging comparison, explains that whilst his town 
Sleeps at night fresh supplies of water are pumped up 
from the sea some four miles distant to the cleansing 
and purification of the canals and the discomfiture of 
the mosquito. Not that the mosquito absents himself 
altogether; the mere sight of a canal keeps him to the 
place as though in duty bound; but he leads the 
unhappy and uncomfortable existence of a typhoid 
germ isolated from its pet sewer, an atom in uncon. 


genial surroundings of which one takes little account. 
Mention a mosquito to the man of Haarlem, and he will 
tell you to go to the South of France—for mosquitoes. 
From him, too, it would appear that the South of 
France is responspible for worse things than mosquitoes. 
“English people are not coming to Holland this year,” 
says he. “Perhaps they think that we will illtreat 
them—because there are anti-English demonstrations 
in the South of France. It is nonsense. We care no 
more for the Boers or the war than do the Germans 
or Italians. It is hard that we should suffer for what is 
said and done in the South of France.” And, in truth, 
there have been but few English voyagers to Haarlem 
this year—even during the bulb season—and as little 
reason for staying away, if I may judge from personal 
experience. 

However, without reference to political muddles, 
one may trust Haarlem to look after its own business, 
which would, by the way, seem singularly unemotional 
and prosperous; prosperous enough, maybe, to let 
most of its citizens pass a lengthy midday hour in the 
cafés that serve them for clubs. Never was there a 
town with so few poor people who looked their part. 
Never was there a town constructed on sober business 
principles, with such an absence of mean streets, as we 
understand them; if there are mean streets, they tell 
no tales. Quaint by-ways there are and narrow, but 
they breathe the essence of self-sufficiency, as if they 
looked for and did not lack the respect that is due to 
age and a heroic past. For Haarlem, like most of the 
towns in the Low Countries, made lengthy and ineffectual 
resistance to the Spaniards in the War of Independence, 
and lost some thousands of honest burgher heads in the 
process ; but came into their own again when the tyrannic 
rule was overthrown, and the exceedingly clumsy statue 
of the Duke ot Alva had been dragged through the 
streets of Antwerp in the manner suggested by Verlat’s 
fine picture in the museum of that town. And that is 
enough to say of the town’s medizeval days, the history 
of which is writ large enough for him who likes to read. 

Haarlem’s medizevalism is concentrated in the 
Groote Markt, where most that is historically, eccle- 
siastically and artistically interesting is to be found. If 
one ignores the Meat Market, the title of which is 
perhaps too carnal to allow the indulgence of higher 
thoughts, there are still the Groote Kerk and the Town 
Hall. The Groote Kerk is “sympathetically restored ” 
without, and its prosaic interior has no abnormal 
attractions save possibly for the archzeological enthusiast. 
But the face of the Town Hall possesses a quiet beauty 
of colour and design, of column and facade, and within 
there are the Regency pictures of Frans Hals, the 
greatest painter, as some droll person said, of corpora- 
tion pictures. Bon viveur, satirist and artist into the 
bargain! These seventeenth-century arquebusiers and 
burgomasters live, speak and laugh in their sombre 
frames. 

The tram line which comes from the station to the 
Groote Markt twists dexterously between the Meat 
Market and the Town Hall, and follows its none too 
broad way southwards to what Haarlem colloquially 
calls the Wood. When evening falls the tram must 
needs proceed cautiously, for this road is thronged by 
all and sundry who are too light-hearted to observe the 
pavement. They are bound for the Wood, otherwise 
the Fredericks Park, where on certain nights the band 
plays without charge to any who care to listen. Here, 
in a truly sylvan glade, foregather the men with their 
pipes and long cigars, the women with their headgear 
and their babies, wayfaring cyclists, foreign visitors, 
dogs ; for the music is too good not to attract, and the 
chairs and benches that encircle the bandstand are 
filled early. Those who cdme late stand about under 
the trees. In the interval there is sociability ; during 
the concert the only sign of crowding humanity is an 
occasional footfall in the gravel. Even the babies forget 
to cry. Surely the orderly happiness that prevails 
throughout the summer twilight is a tribute to the 
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wisdom of those peoples who place music among the 
necessaries instead of the luxuries of life. 

And when darkness has fallen and the Dutch 
National Anthem has been played, the retrograde move- 
ment begins in the direction of the Groote Markt, still 
with the same order, still with the same pleasantness. 
The cyclists ride away, the foreign visitors walk or drive 
back to their hotels, the people disseminate themselves 
amongst the streets and cafés. And Haarlem is pre- 
pared to rest. 


F. J. M. 





THE DUTCH AND SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


NOTES ON THE SouTtTH AFRICAN SITUATION.—By 
AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN CaPpE Town. 


’LL larn ye to be a toad,” said the boy as he 
violently stoned the unfortunate animal, and “ I'll 
larn ye to be a Dutchman,” seems the attitude of the 
mass of the home public, all too truly represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. “ I regard any 
one with a Dutch name as suspect,” declared General 
Brabant in the Cape House of Assembly a day or two 
ago, when answering charges of using martial law to 
gratify political leanings. He was followed by Major 
Crewe, who boasted that he had put the whole of the 
election committee of his successful rivals at the last 
General Election into gaol, where they remained untried 
and, for the most part, unaccused, “on suspicion” ! 
Further, he personally arrested one of these successful 
rivals under circumstances that do not redound to his 
credit, and is responsible for a large amount of discredit- 
able spying and informing that went on for a while in 
the district of Aliwal North. On some other shoulders 
must rest the blame of the arrest of Mr. Botha, M.L.A., 
also “ on suspicion,” after he had come to Cape Town 
to attend the meetings of Parliament. It is an ingenious 
way of getting a majority for the present Government, 
and can hardly have been done with any other object, 
as Mr. Botha has resided during the whole of the war 
on his farm, and has taken no part in the rising which 
was put down already some months ago. The hope 
and plan of the present Government are as follows :— 
They expect to disfranchise 10,000 (ten thousand) 
Dutchmen in the disturbed districts; then they will, 
after the next election, which takes place next year, 
introduce a redistribution Bill, which will give an 
enormous preponderance of Members to the towns 
which are mostly English, and so “ get rid for ever of 
the Dutch vote,” as a member of the Progressive party 
expressed it. A fine plan, specially calculated to 
expedite that settling down of which we read so much 
in the English papers and see so few signs of here. A 
correspondent of the Morning Post, who claims to have 
a knowledge of Sir Alfred Milner’s inner mind, says :— 
“Sir Alfred Milner means to strike terror into the 
Dutch.” He is more likely to rouse a deep and abiding 
resentment. 

At the present moment the Compound Bill, which 
is termed variously the Amnesty Bill, the Treason Bill, 
and the Rebels Bill, is in all our minds and thoughts, 
and is the subject of much discussion. The minutes 
that passed between the late Colonial Ministry 
and the Colonial Office have just been published, 
and the attitude of the Colonial Secretary led (as 
he no doubt intended) to the resignation of that 
Ministry. The Bill drawn up by Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Solomon has been in effect taken over 
by the present Ministry; the unhesitating condemna- 
tion of that Bill by three members of the late Ministry 
(Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, and Te Water) having led to 
its resignation. It was on the Third Part—that dealing 





with the rank and file of the rebels—that they split ; 
they agreed to pass a general amnesty for all done under 
martial law ; they agreed further that the leaders of the 
rebels should suffer severe punishment and be tried by 
a special court; but on the third point, that the rank 
and file of the rebels should be disfranchised for five 
years, they struck. Mr. Schreiner it was who suggested 
five years, Mr. Chamberlain wished to make it per- 
petual. Mr. Solomon pleaded that even then those who 
had been forced to take up arms should be exempt, but 
the other three declined the proposition altogether, and 
Mr. Merriman’s minute on the point, endorsed by Mr. 
Sauer, appears, to me at least, unanswerable. As it is 
unlikely many of you will read it in extenso I venture to 
give a few of the striking paragraphs :— 

“The Colonial Secretary proposes a_ general political 
proscription, not even excepting those who were compelled 
against their will to join in the insurrection ; it is especially 
odious as its effects will also fall upon their friends and kins- 
folk who maintained their loyalty in time of great stress and 
storm. He justifies this by his anxiety to meet the views of 
the ‘loyalists’ ; by ‘loyal’ he means the party who approved 
the policy of this war and who, before and since it began, by 
writing and speaking have made keeping the peace almost 
impossible. . The majority of European Colonists 
are Dutch relatives of the ‘ rebels,’ who under taunts and pro- 
vocation of every kind have remained true to their allegiance. 

: a flood of contumely of every kind has been poured 
on them, and it is now proposed to treat the Dutch of this 
Colony as no other rebels except the Irish have been treated, 
in order to begin conciliation ! ‘ The cry for blood 
and violent courses is one invariably heard on such occasions : 
it was heard in Canada in 1837, in America after the Civil War, 
and in India after the Mutiny ; in each case it was wisely dis- 
regarded. Only in one case has the cry for vengeance been 
indulged, and that is Ireland. Absit omen. . Rebellion 
is not an ordinary crime, it inflicts no moral disgrace on the 
rebel, who may be arfd often is the best of J 
are asked to deal with men who at worst have taken up arms 
in what they believed to be a righteous war and one denounced 
by eminent men as a crime, and we are asked to deprive them 
of civil rights, and by so doing deprive their kinsfolk, who 
have rendered the Colony yeoman service at a critical time, 
of that legitimate influence that belongs to a majority. We are 
asked to create a class of political helots, though we are 
waging a bloody and costly war ostensibly to terminate a 
similar state of affairs. , . Not many months ago, it is 
not too much to say, the British hold on South Africa lay in the 
hands of the Dutch Colonists, who, had they risen, might have 
made the military situation impossible. At that time their 
representatives, their ministers of religion, and leaders of all 
classes threw their weight on the side of the British connection.” 


So far Mr. Merriman. The last paragraph which 
embodies a truth people at home seem not to grasp, that 
had the “ Dutch Conspiracy ” existed anywhere outside 
Sir Alfred Milner’s imagination, British troops at this 
moment would not be anywhere near Pretoria. 
Consider what will happen next time, that “next time” 
of which every Dutch man and woman is already 
thinking, speaking, and preparing for ! 

Dr. Te Water in a separate minute brings forward 
two mort important points, first, that the “rebels” had 
endeavoured by every legitimate means to prevent the 
war. Their representatives, their Church and their 
Ministers had made urgent appeals to the Government 
and the Colonial Office, only to have their advice flung 
aside ; and, secondly, that they rose after the country 
was invaded. Before this reaches England the passing 
or rejection of the Bill will be an accomplished fact and 
much will result from it if it becomes law. 

The brutalities of the war, once our troops 
penetrated the enemy’s country, have done much to 
exasperate feeling in the Colony. The frequent burning 
of the farms, the wanton destruction of fences and fruit 
trees, and, later, the hideous punishments inflicted in the 
neighbourhood ‘of any railway or telegraph disaster, are 
rousing the deepest resentment : the effect on the Free 
Staters themselves can only be imagined ; and here one 
may point out that the Dutch in the Colony have ceased 
to speak of “ Boers” and “ Free Staters’’ and of them- 
selves as “Cape Dutch,” it is “our people,” “our 
party,” “our kindred.” That national feeling which 
before the war hardly existed has sprung into vigorous 
life, and the Africander nation is already an accom 
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plished fact with which in future England will have to 
reckon. Just as the Dutch compare themselves to their 
ancestors tackling mighty Spain (Spain was at that time 
the great colonising Power of the world, “on whose 
dominions the sun never set,” the proud possessors of 
“an invincible Armada”), so do they compare Lord 
Roberts to Alva, and who shall say they are not 
justified ? Think of the women and children thrust 
out of their homes and compelled to stand helpless 
while those homes are burnt: think of them (as at 
Boshof) turned out of the Kaffir dwellings where they 
had sought and found shelter, and those huts destroyed : 
remember it is mid-winter and over 4,000 feet above 
sea-level: think of the mother with a twenty-four hours 
old babe, forced to rise and come out and look on while 
her home and possessions were destroyed (this was the 
niece of a lady in Capetown): and, lastly, think of those 
600 women and children, old Mrs. Kruger among them, 
turned out of Pretoria the other day to starve and die 
of exposure. True, Alva would have put them all to 
the sword, but it is a nice question as to whether death 
by the sword or starvation is the more merciful. 
Will all this be lightly forgotten; can it easily be 
forgiven ? 

It is hard to write calmly, impossible to think or 
feel calmly; the violent debates on both sides of the 
Assembly typify the feeling throughout the country, and 
it is not likely to be easily modified, especially if, as we 
now understand, Sir Alfred Milner is to remain here out 
as High Commissioner. To retain him shows what value 
we must put on English protestations that they hope to 
“ conciliate ” the people they have dispossessed of their 
countries and the Colonial Dutch they are heaping every 
insult upon. Lord Salisbury’s “We seek no gold-fields and 
desire no territory ” (spoken at the critical moment when 
many Colonial Dutch thought of going to their kinsmen’s 
aid, and refrained from doing so because they believed 
the declaration of the English Prime Minister) now 
turns out to have been a mere form not bearing any 
relation to fact. Surely, allowing for distance, it must 
be obvious to all at home that either Sir Alfred Milner 
meant to keep the peace and failed lamentably—in 
which case his qualities as a diplomat are nil—or he 
came out to stir up war and succeeded, which, however, 
debars him from successfully attempting conciliation. 
Compare his eulogy of the Cape Dutch in 1897 with 
his violent denunciation of them in 1899, and remember 
that the chief events in between (so far as the Colonial 
Dutch were concerned) were the voting of an annual 
subsidy to the Imperial Navy and the handing over of 
Simonstown to the Admiralty. The Dutch will resent 
his continuance out here as a direct affront. Already 
they say that his staying out here will do more to con- 
solidate the National South African Party than all the 
burnings and lootings in the Republics. 





THE THEATRE, 
~ 
“JULIUS CA2SAR.”—NELLS, 
OTHER. 


ENGLISH AND 


R. TRIZE’S gorgeous production of Fulius Casas 

has been revived at Her Majesty’s, and the 

revival has been the excuse for the reappearance of the 
slumbering discussion about the elaborate mounting of 
Shakespeare on the stage. The splendour of the deco- 
ration certainly suggests some interesting questions 
apart from the general controversy. Was the Rome of 
Julius Caesar, or even what Shakespeare imagined to be 
the Rome of Julius Casar, a Rome of quite so much 
Ornament and marble and statuary as the Rome of Sir 
Laurence Alma Tadema? Did Brutus spend the night 
before Philippi in a tent of purple and gold, would he—~ 


and his slave—be so far independent of the stress of 
camp life as to live in clothes of spotless white cashmere, 
and would Antony fight the battle in a brand-new gold 
breastplate and helmet of what is obviously parade and 
not active service design? Antony’s famous crowd 
itself suggests many problems of the theory of stage 
management. Would not the power of the demagogue 
be more impressive if a little more were left to the imagi- 
nation, if we did not see the whole crowd, everything that 
they were doing, and the separate and independent effect 
upon them of every separate and disjointed line of the 
speech? The persons of the crowd and the voices of 
the crowd are between us and the orator, and the effect 
is almost to make them more important than the speech. 
It is perhaps for this reason that the sudden gestures 
with which Antony stills the shouting are scarcely con- 
vincing, and that he seems to have won his points far too 
easily. The management of the whole, however, is full 
of resource, and at least the confusion at the end of the 
act, where the mob rush with torches to the houses of 
the conspirators, and Antony whispers hurried directions 
to his emissaries, conveys absolutely the right impres- 
sion for the climax. 

A discussion, however, which this production has 
not suggested, but for which it supplies a most .instruc- 
tive example, is that of the duty of a manager in pre- 
paring the acting version of a Shakespeare play. The 
day has almost gone by when the text of Shakespeare 
could safely be added to and improved upon, although 
Mr. Augustin Daly tried his hand at it without serious 
reproof, and there are certain traditional “ gags ” which 
have not yet been killed. Transposition of the order of 
the scenes as Shakespeare wrote them is still practised 
with impunity, but Mr. Tree’s version of Fulius Casar 
is free from that. And yet, although the whole 
is given exactly in the sequence in which it was written, 
although the only excision is of two small and unimpor- 
tant scenes and of certain passages in the battle of the 
last act to enable it to be given in one setting, the balance 
of the play is almost entirely altered by the division of 
the action into three acts instead of five, and its division 
in such a way that some. scenes acquire a greater, some 
a less importance than the scheme of the tragedy allows 
them. Ifthe division of Shakespeare’s plays—especially 
of the tragédies—be examined, it will be tound that the 
close of each act marks a definite point of advance in the 
development of the character with which the play is 
chiefly concerned. Whatever the faults in construction 
of some of the tragedies, their division into acts is always 
with very clear purpose, and it should consequently be 
adhered to as rigidly as possible in their stage produc- 
tion. The most obvious instance of the bad effect 
of alteration in this regard is in the usual acting 
version of Hamlet, in which the character of Ophelia 
is thrown into an absolutely unreal prominence 
by the mad scene being made an act of the 
play, instead of an incident in the accumulation 
of Hamlet’s tragedy. In Mr. Tree’s Fulius Caesar the 
curtain falls three times ; first at the death of Czsar, 
which is given an additional and entirely unwarranted 
sentimental pathos by the silent entrance of Calpurnia 
to the dead body at the end of the scene; second, 
after Antony’s speech to the crowd; and third, at the 
end. The effect of this division—and the arrange- 
ment of these pauses has an enormous effect on the 
impression which the action leaves on the mind of an 
audience—is to make the death of Czsar and the 
personality of Czsar far too important, and virtually 
to turn the play into the story of his murder and its 
just punishment. It isa fault of the play in any case 
that the historical importance of the personality of 
Czesar makes his death of so much interest as to over- 
shadow the real motive of the story, which is the 
tragedy of political idealism in the person of Brutus. 
Mr. Tree’s version exposes, instead of concealing, this 
lack of balance. As Shakespeare wrote the play, the 
acts are very differently divided : First, a growing sense 
of the danger of Czsar’s: ambition in Brutus and the 
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attempt of the more self-seeking conspirators to include 
him, because, as Casca says at the end of the act— 

“ That which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness.” 

Second, Brutus joins the conspiracy, Czesar is warned, 
but is going to walk to his doom, and the act ends with 
the anxiety of Brutus’ wife for the success of the enter- 
prise. The third act is the death of Czsar and 
Antony’s speech to the crowd. The mission which 
Brutus had undertaken is consummated, and he, who 
had been sure that this would accomplish everything, 
who saw no further than this great sacrifice— 

“ Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods,” 
who is so confident of the self-evident justice of the 
act as to allow Antony to address the people in his 
absence, is turned, as the curtain falls, into a fugitive 
and an enemy by the man who is practical and 
unscrupulous. Act IV. is the quarrel between Brutus 
and Cassius and the appearance of the ghost of 
Czesar—the disillusionment of Brutus and his realization 
that the murder was useless. Act V. is the battle and 
the death of Brutus. Each act in this division marks a 
term in the development of the tragedy—of Brutus. 
Whatever alteration is made for the stage, it is clear 
that it is this tragedy of Brutus which should be insisted 
upon. In fact, the leading actor should always play 
the part, especially as it is so essential to the earlier half 
of the play to show the importance of this character 
and the relative unimportance of the character of 
Czsar. At Her Majesty’s the leading actor, unfortu- 
nately, does not play Brutus but Antony, and his pro- 
duction—not unreasonably from one point of view— 
makes Antony the more important. 

Perhaps, however, the disproportion of the play as 
it is given is not entirely owing to the arrangement, for 
it cannot be said that Mr. Waller makes very much of 
the splendid opportunities which the part of Brutus 
affords. His evident great popularity as an actor is 
certainly not justified by anything in his performance in 
FuliusCasar. Thescene with Cassius, in which Mr. Robert 
Taber acted with a fine decision, with an evident inten- 
tion behind every sentence—an intention based upon an 
intelligent comprehension of the play—did not show 
Mr. Waller in a favourable light : he scarcely seemed to 
understand the true value of the lines. Among the 
other performances Mr. Murray Carson as a portly and 
sententious Czesar, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge as an Irish 
Casca, are distinctive, but scarcely quite happy, while 
Miss Lena Ashwell is full of pathos as the wife of 
Brutus, but does not speak the verse with the dignity of 
Miss Evelyn Millard. 

There are two plays being performed in London 
whose elaborate titles show that they profess to take 
Nell Gwyn as their heroine. The name parts are being 
played by two ladies who have lately taken theatres, and 
who, presumably, wished each to open her managerial 
career by representing her illustrious predecessor. 
Consequently two—or rather four—dramatists sat down 
to write two plays round a character who is an historical, 
but not a dramatic figure. Each pair of dramatists has 
solved the problem in the same way. Nell Gwyn could 
scarcely be a sentimental heroine, though in Miss Julia 
Neilson’s play she goes perilously and absurdly near 
it. She had to be a sympathetic character, to be played 
by an actress who is not only the leading lady, but the 
manageress. Consequently, at each theatre she becomes 
a character which corresponds in one sex to what Mr. 
Charles Wyndham seems eternally condemned to 
present in the other, a “Squire of Dames” in the 
female gender, the interested spectator and sympathetic 
friend of the true lovers. It may, therefore, be 
guessed that neither play is a very good one. The 
leading lady hovers about in a bogus historical back- 
ground, when frequently the story does not in the 
least require her presence. At the Haymarket, a sort of 
comic melodrama gives her some excuse, and Miss 
Neilson does the comic melodrama admirably, even to 





the ridiculous sentimental parting from Charles II. at 
the end of the play—as impossible to Mrs. Gwyn as to 
the King. At the Prince of Wales’ Miss Marie Tempest 
is left to justify her own presence on the stage, and she 
does it admirably. In one direction Miss Neilson 
approaches nearer a possible Nell Gwyn. She is more 
frankly vulgar, more obviously from Drury Lane in 
speech and manner and good-humoured roughness, and 
also more typically English. On the other hand, as the 
part is written, and as she acts it, it is an impossibly 
domestic and sentimental picture of the ancestress of 
the Dukes of St. Albans. Miss Tempest’s play is 
unwisely called English Nell—unwisely, because it is 
just in this that her performance is least successful. 
She isa French gamine rather than an English orange 
girl. Apart from this, her acting is almost perfect. 
With unbounded roguery and impudence, frankly and 
triumphantly the King’s mistress, and still with a touch 
of pathos, she shows a power of comedy which almost 
raises her at once to a place second only to Miss Ellen 
Terry in this side of her art. The performance is 
captivating. The King in the two plays is presented by 
Mr. Frank Cooper and Mr. Fred Terry. Mr. Cooper 
has some clever lines to say, and says them. . Mr. Terry 
has a very poor part, but gives a really admirable per- 
formance, the only one in the two plays which 
approaches to being an historical portrait. 

The costumes at the Haymarket deserve far more 
praise than the play. They are correct and sometimes 
beautiful. At the Prince of Wales’ they are pretty. 


P. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON UNIONIST FINANCE, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir—The constituencies will shortly choose a new 
House of Commons, which will be entrusted with the 
conduct of affairs for a period of six years. 

The first object of Parliament is the welfare of the 
people who inhabit these islands. Attention has of late 
been diverted from this primary duty to the war in 
South Africa and the disturbances in China, but these 
diversions should not so engross the constituencies 
as to make them forget home requirements and home 
interests. 

One of the most important interests is finance, and 
the people, in deciding whether they will give to Her 
Majesty’s Government the fresh mandate for which 
Ministers ask, should review the financial policy of the 
last five years, and weigh the probable consequence of a 
continuation of that policy in the future. 

During the greater part of the last seventy years— 
or to be more precise, since the passing of the Reform 
Bill—the Liberal party have been in power, and can 
there be a greater proof of the wisdom and soundness of 
Liberal policy than the general contentment which led 
democratic constituencies at the last elections to prefer 
a Conservative Government? 

This remarkable result was attained by the enfran- 
chisement of the people, adoption of reform in the law and 
in the public administration, the abolition of privileges, 
the equal treatment of all classes, the improvement of 
the condition of the masses, and, above all, by an 
enlightened financial policy, which has reduced the 
burthen of taxation on the working classes. These 
reforms were resisted in general and consistently by the 
Conservative party. The Conservative party believed in 
the system of Government which prevailed in 1832. That 
was a system of Government by a privileged class. 
Under it we were overtaxed, suffering, discontented, 
and restless. If the party which believed in that system 
of Government, and which in the interval consistently 
and from conviction opposed the reforms proposed by 
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the Liberals, had remained in power during the century, 
would the Queen towards the close of her happy reign 
have been the Sovereign of a contented and prosperous 
nation ? 

I lay stress upon the results of Liberal financial 
policy, because Free Trade, the consequent cheapening 
of food, and the reform in taxation which relieved and 
bettered the condition of the working classes, have 
chiefly contributed to the spirit of contentment since 
then happily prevalent. The financial policy was the 
policy of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, and be it 
remembered that these two great Ministers have been 
the chief objects of Conservative criticism and oppo- 
sition. 

It is a matter of the first interest to the people of 
this country to know whether the Conservative party 
whom they have placed in power, and whose term of 
power they are asked to renew, has learned the lesson 
taught by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, or whether 
it will pursue or impede, or if it dare reverse the policy 
which has had such happy results. The Conservatives 
have been in office for five years, and we can therefore 
form some ideas of their financial views and principles. 
During that time they have enjoyed financial prosperity 
without’ precedent. Money has flowed into the 
Exchequer beyond their powers of estimate, and they 
owe much of it to Sir W. Harcourt’s increase of the 
death duties,a measure which made the rich contribute 
somewhat more equitably towards the public expendi- 
ture, but which they, in accordance with their tradi- 
tional principles, vehemently opposed. In spite of 
lavish expenditure their surpluses have been enormous. 
How have they used their prosperity? Have they 
followed the example of Peel and Gladstone? Have 
they given at least a reasonable share to relieve the 
burthens of the working and poorer classes? On the 
contrary, they have increased them ; for they have more 
than counterbalanced the reduction in the tobacco 
duties by an increase of the tea duty. But it may be 
that they have used their overflowing resources in 
perfecting our offensive and defensive armaments, and 
thus enabling the country to carry out effectively 
Mr. Chamberlain’s adventurous foreign policy. Alas ! 
we are told by the supporters of the Government, 
though I hope with some exaggeration, that our military 
organisation is inefficient and our armaments defective. 

How, then, have the surpluses been used? They 
have, to a very large extent, in accordance with Con- 
servative traditions, been given away in doles to privi- 
leged classes, and they have been able to do this the 
more effectively by reducing the amounts which a more 
orthodox Chancellor of their own creed set aside for 
the reduction of the National Debt. 

I take next their attitude towards Free Trade. 
Free Trade enables the working classes to buy their 
food in the cheapest market—a right of infinite 
importance to earners of small wages, whose comforts 
are seriously hampered by an increase in the price they 
pay for their loaf or for their pound of sugar. It was 
the traditional policy of the Conservatives that the 
wage-earning classes should pay an enhanced price for 
bread and sugar, in order to keep up the profits of 
certain producing classes. The benefits to the people 
resulting from Free Trade have been so obvious that 
the Government have not as yet dared directly to attack 
it; but the old tradition is still alive, and they show 
clearly that they do not believe in the policy. For 
instance, as far as we can learn, Mr. Chamberlain has 
increased the price of sugar to the poor consumer in 
India by a measure which apparently only benefits the 
sugar-producer of the Mauritius, while he would appear 
not to be averse from the idea of a preferential tariff 
between members of the Empire, which is only putting 
into vague language the suggestion that the working 
man at home should no longer be at liberty to buy food 
in the cheapest market. 

_ These acts of financial administration, and indica- 
tions of financial opinion in the past, should make us 


apprehensive for the future, if the constituencies by 
giving the Government a new lease of power allow them 
to believe that the financial policy of the past five years 
is generally approved. The khaki spirit is abroad, and 
the Government appear inclined to pander to the liking 
of the unreflecting many to see as large a surface of the 
globe as possible painted in red. But the unreflecting 
many advocate this policy without the wish, or the 
power, to reckon the cost thereof, and the Government 
themselves do not enlighten us on this point. Is it quite 
clear that if Mr. Chamberlain had stated this time last 
year that his policy in South Africa would cost this 
country near upon £100,000,000, and perhaps 8 or 
10,000 gallant lives, and the maintenance of an army of 
40,000 or 50,000 men, to enforce our rule in South 
Africa, the nation would not have preferred to wait for 
the passing away of a narrow-minded old man of 
seventy-five ? The statement would at least have made 
us reflect, even if we came in the end to the conclusion 
that war was inevitable. As it was, the Government 
took a most momentous step without due preparation, 
and without knowledge of the forces arrayed against us. 
The “ man-in-the-street ” thought we were about to see 
a gratifying military parade. Let us apply this expe- 
rience to the future. One is not a pessimist if one says 
that the extraordinary financial prosperity which the 
present Government have enjoyed cannot be expected 
to continue. There are already signs of a check ahead. 
If the revenue ceases to increase by leaps and bounds, 
is it possible that the increase of expenditure can be 
arrested ? It is not improbable that the increase of the 
debt incurred and to be incurred in South Africa will 
involve a permanent addition of £2,000,000 a year to 
our expenditure. 

Can we keep an army of less than 50,000 men in 
South Africa for several years to come—that is to say, 
some 30,000 more men than we kept there before the 
war? The old estimate of the cost of the army was 
£100a man. Assume, for the moment, that sum, and 
we arrive at an increased military charge in South Africa 
of £3,000,000 a year. 

We are told that our Army is grievously defective. 
What will reorganisation cost? We may be sure of one 
thing—that it will be measured by millions. And where 
is the money to come from ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has great hopes 
from South Africa ; but compensation to loyalists who 
have suffered in the war should be a first claim on the 
contributions which the capitalists of the Rand are to 
furnish, and expectation as to what the Rand can and 
will contribute may easily be too sanguine. Already the 
tea duty has been increased, and if the expenditure is to 
proceed unchecked, will not envious eyes be directed to 
the old sugar duties? Thus we may find ourselves on 
the path of retrogression in finance, but obligations are 
incurred before it is necessary to find means to meet 
them. If we intend to paint a large part of the world 
in red, we must keep it painted in red, and that may be 
a more expensive process than we care to contemplate. 

May it not be said that the prudent and unpretend- 
ing policy of Sir Robert Walpole made possible the 
policy of Lord Chatham? Perhaps history will have to 
say that the finance of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Glad- 
stone made possible the adventures of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
WELBY. 


THE COMING ELECTION. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


DEAR Str—I am asked, “ What would Mr. Gladstone 
have thought of the war in South Africa, and of the 
dominant policy?” I have not the shadow of a doubt. 
At the same time it is more fitting for me to say what I 
think he would have wished me to believe and feel. 
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The war was provoked by the stronger Power. 
The dominant policy has been reckless, unjust, preg- 
nant with mischief, of which no man can see the 
end. 

The facts that the Dutch are old and brave rivals 
and antagonists of our own; that they had formed two 
free communities which had settled peaceably in South 
Africa as their home ; that their numbers were small, 
and that they practically had no standing army ; that 
the Transvaalers had suffered a never yet compensated 
mitrage at the hands of Englishmen in the disgraceful 
Raid, but had nevertheless, on request, spared the lives 
and liberties of their assailants ; aggravate the guilt of 
the Government, which, while it provoked this war, was 
not found ready to cope with it. 

The praise of our army (with few exceptions) is 
everywhere admitted. We know that so vast and brave 
a force would acquit itself nobly with far more formid- 
able foes, but we must not forget that this universal 
praise is also the highest possible compliment to the 
weaker side, whose stand for liberty must rank amongst 
the noblest deeds of history. 

The waste of ten thousand lives on our side, to say 
nothing of the other, in such a cause ought to be a far 
more serious consideration to us than the heavy burden 
of a hundred millions laid on our people and the con- 
sequent crippling of our opportunities for deeply needed 
domestic reforms. Can we believe that the popularity 
of this war, such as it has been, will last even as long as 
that of the Crimean War? 

Opinion already has been changing, and must 
change. Mr. Gladstone would not have recognised his 
country to-day—not the Government, nor the Liberal 
party as at present embodied, nor the division of Non- 
conformity. Are there any more fundamental prin- 
ciples of true Liberalism than respect for nationality, 
reverence for freedom, and sympathy for small nations 
striving for independence? Is the new doctrine of 
Imperialism better? In this case, at least, it is found to 
be fatal to all three. Has there ever been so wanton a 
case of the destruction of freedom at the hands of a 
free people ? 

We must trust to a great revolution of opinion. 
Money and force have had their deadening weight in 
forming it during the past twelve months. Is there 
nothing deeper and nobler in the heart of our 
great country which will wake up, and, as far as 
may be possible, arrest the mischief and right the 
wrong ? 

Mr. Gladstone would have been the last person in 
the world to doubt this. There is a Greater Britain 
than the self-constituted patriots of to-day. He would 
have held in honour any man or woman who had, in 
this passing year of deceiving and being deceived, 
bravely helped by protest to bring the country to a 
better mind. 


Yours faithfully, 
STEPHEN E, GLADSTONE. 


Penmaenmawr, September 7, 1900. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str—One welcome gain of the General Election, 
when it comes, will be the réstoration of our freedom 
of speech. It will no longer be considered the first 
duty of a British patriot to lock his lips concerning the 
political affairs of the land, or only open them in order 
to affirm his unhesitating faith in the infallibility of the 
present Government and the faultlessness of all its 
works. Men who are sincerely convinced that the 
country has been misled, its best interests betrayed, 
its political affairs disgracefully mismanaged, and its 
moral fibre corrupted and debased, will now obtain a 
hearing. Not that the conspiracy of misrepresentation 
and calumny will end. That is too much to expect, but 


the conspiracy of silence will be closed. The day of 
judgment is at the doors, and not even the Pope of 
politics can escape. The citizen will be once more ou 
the bench, and it will be his duty to express his con- 
victions in words and deliver his judgment on the facts 
before the nation by the ballot. It will be worth some- 
thing to get back again our ancient right of free speech, 
if only for a few days. 

In making the most of this opportunity, our first 
duty as Liberals will be to use this election as a cam- 
paign of illumination and education, The possession 
of the ballot with the sense of obligation for its rght 
use is one of the most important means of instruction 
for the British people, and it ought to be so used as to 
make the politics of this country better and nobler for 
all coming time. Of course, we fight to win; but 
whether we win or lose, we must supply the materials 
for a true judgment of facts, guide men in their just 
interpretation and bear our witness to the fundamental 
principles they reveal. Facts are wanted ; all the facts, 
the unpleasant as well as the pleasant; those that 
rebuke our national pride not less than those that will 
feed it. There is no safety in ignorance ; that which 
has been done in secret must be proclaimed from the 
housetops. We must know our mistakes if we are to 
correct them. We are not Spaniards, that we should 
be kept in the dark. We are Britishers and have 
courage enough to face the fullest revelation of our 
national perils. It is for Liberals to put that courage to 
the test in the coming election, for there has never been 
a time in our history when ignorance and greed have 
yielded a larger harvest of disaster than we have reaped 
during the last twelve months, and are destined to reap 
in the next few years. 

The outgoing Government asks to be returned to 
power on the basis of the war in South Africa: and it 
seems likely to manipulate the events connected with 
the return of Lord Roberts as its best party political 
asset: and, although this is most unworthy, it is not 
surprising, for, as a matter of fact, the Government has 
nothing else to urge. But, that Englishmen will be so 
blind and cowardly as to trust the affairs of the country 
to those who have so flagrantly mismanaged them 
during the last few months, I will not believe till I have 
seen it done. Certainly, no honest banker, who cared 
either for his own interests or for his fame, would ever 
re-engage a set of clerks who had so ignobly and 
wantonly failed. 

But it is said, “ A Liberal Government would have 
done no better.” A Liberal Government would not 
have conducted the preliminary negotiations in such a 
bitterly hostile and grasping spirit; a Liberal Govern- 
ment would have gained all that ought to have been 
gained by patient and straightforward diplomacy and 
not by war; and if at last it had fought, it is certain 
it could not have surpassed the ghastly incompetency of 
the present régime. 

Indeed there is scarcely an incident in the record 
of the Government that does not prove its complete 
unfitness for the work of pacifying and ruling South 
Africa. The issue of proclamations of annexation, and 
the painting of the map of the world red does not 
require supreme genius, It is easily done. Germany 
annexed Alsace and Lorraine, and France still quivers 
with revenge. The hand of the Kaiser is always on his 
sword, and Europe is turned into an armed camp. 
Trust this Government, that said in November, 1899, 
“We seek no goldfields—we seek no territory,” and 
then annexes the Orange Free State and the Transvaal ; 
trust it to pacify Africa, to give “equality” of political 
rights and protect the native! Already it has menaced 
the rights of the Dutch subjects of the Queen in Cape 
Colony ; and the men on whose behalf the war was 
undertaken tell us that when the war is over “ Some form 
of coercion shall be brought to bear upon the native, by 
which he shall be compelled to work at half the wages 
he receives at present.” No! Toryism is essentially 
reactionary and intolerant, the patron of the wealthy 
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and the foe of the poor, and though it may annex a 
country, it will not pacify its people and rule it in the 
spirit of justice and brotherhood. This Government 
must not be returned to power if Africa is to return to 
unity and prosperity. 

But whilst we discuss the war as the most recent 
disclosure of the qualities and characteristics of Tory 
rule, we are not going to allow the campaign to be fought 
as though the annexation of the Transvaal was the 
extinction of England and of the domestic interests 
of the English people. The “searchlight” must be 
turned on the whole record of the Government, at 
home as well as abroad, in administration as well as 
legislation. 

Can any one who is really awake to the growing 
perils of the country from intemperance vote for a 
Government that flouted the appeals of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and poured scorn on his arguments for 
legislative help in diminishing an evil fostered by the 
existing legislation! No interest of the people at the 
present hour is greater than that of sobriety ; but to 
vote for this Government is to vote for the rule of the 
brewer and the publican, and for the ruin of our fellows 
every day of the whole year. It is not merely to 
acquiesce in the destruction of the true wealth of the 
nation ; it is to strike the blow. Are we ready to do 
that? Surely every effort should be made to beat back 
this invading tyranny! 

Again, what a fateful record this Government has 
in reference to the vast silent industrial army of the 
land! Bills like the Boiler Inspection and Registration 
Bill, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill are advanced toa 
second reading, and no further. They do not, and will 
not, become law under a Government wholly lacking in 
sympathy with the needs and aspirations of the working 
classes, That most retrograde measure, the Factory 
and Workshops Amendment Bill, was dropped, but its 
introduction showed the entirely pinchbeck character 
of all Tory “ Democratic” legislation. Robert Lowe said 
to Disraeli, “ You legislate for this class and for that 
class, for this interest and for that interest ; when will 
you legislate for the people.” It is in vain such an appeal 
is made to men who hold the Tory faith. 

Look, too, at the “doles” to landlords in England 
and Ireland, and “doles” again to the one favoured 
religious communion in England ; the latter given in 
the name of “education,” but obviously bestowed for 
the sake of promoting sectarian and political ends. 
And yet there are those who anticipate that the 
Romanizing of England promoted so extensively by that 
communion will be checked by the present Government. 
“ Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?” 
Surely if this Government is returned to power, it will 
not be on its own merits; but because of the want of 
insight, courage and leadership in the Liberal and 
Radical forces of the country. 

But is that want as serious as it appears? One 
omen is to me most encouraging. Mr. John Morley 
recognizes at last the political meaning of the socialistic 
trend of British life. He admits it is amongst the 
disciples of industrial collectivism the Liberals of the 
future must seek their allies. His Liberalism has always 
increased its usefulness to the nation, not by approxima- 
tion to the aristocratic section of society, but by seeking 
a fuller and deeper union and communion with the 
industrial masses of the people. These are our natural 
allies. They have the same ideals, the same spirit as 
we have, and they hold the key of the future. Certainly 
Free Churchmen should welcome their alliance. Most 
of them have been trained in our Sunday-schools, and 
owe their strong sympathy with social progress to the 
Free Churches and to Free Church homes; and, 
though many of them have left us, it is, as I know, in 
not a few instances, because they believe we have 
— short of the glory of the Spirit of the Son of 

an. 

Nor can I forget that we are making our appeal for 
the return of Liberals to power to a great host of silent 





Englishmen. The advocates of the war have been 
heard to their last man—to the last word ; of those who 
believe the war unjust and think the present Govern- 
ment incapable of ruling and developing South Africa 
on the basis of justice, amity and brotherhood, very few 
have been heard. They will now speak in this, one of 
the most important elections of the century. 


I am, yours truly, 


JoHN CLIFFORD, 
September 8, 1goo. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—One of the most interesting and important events 
arranged for the Exhibition year in Paris was the inauguration 
of a monument to Auguste Comte. An international sub- 
scription has been'going on for some time all over the world, 
supported by many persons who do not consider themselves 
in any strict sense his disciples. France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Sweden, the United States, Mexico and Brazil, are the 
leading contributors, and it is curious to notice that in spite 
of the continuous propaganda of Comte’s ideas which has 
been carried on in England since his death, the number of 
subscribers from Germany exceeds that from Great Britain 
with all her colonies, and includes a large number of Uni- 
versity Professors from all parts of Germany. 

The monument was entrusted by the French Committee 
to one of the most distinguished of the younger sculptors in 
France, M. Injalbert, a Southerner like Comte himself, and full 
of sympathy with Comte’s social and religious ideas, Unfortu- 
nately the Exhibition led to other commissions for the 
artist, work which could only be done this year or never ; so 
the Comte monument was put off, and the foreign delegates 
who arrived in Paris last month for the unveiling of the 
statue found that the ceremony had become an indoor meeting, 
and that until the last moment not even a sketch was ready 
to represent the artist's intentions. 

However, on the 2nd of September, the anniversary of 
Sedan—now to be celebrated, as the German delegate reminded 
us, in a novel fashion—a large assembly met in the Hotel des 
Sociétés Savantes to offer international homage to the philo- 
sopher, though they could not unveil his monument. But on 
reaching the hall a sketch-group of great beauty was found 
erected on the platform. Nothing had been done four days 
before, but M. Injalbert had risen to the occasion at last, and 
working through the night had produced by the Sunday 
morning a group which will certainly be one of the most 
beautiful and striking monuments in Paris. A bust of Comte 
surmounts a pedestal that stands (pedestal and bust together) 
fifteen feet high. On the right of the pedestal stands a 
woman, with a child on her right arm and holding out a 
branch of peace in her left. The woman is Humanity, and 
the child the Future Man. On the left sits a young man, 
resting his arm on a book and representing, one may suppose, 
Science, or Thought and Guidance. The whole effect is 
charming and harmonious; the grouping and execution are 
excellent ; and there is no pedantry or obtrusiveness in the 
symbolism. The group, when finished in bronze, is to 
stand before the Sorbonne on a site granted to the com- 
mittee by the last municipal council. Happily the vote 
passed just before the last Council was dissolved. The 
present Nationalist council would hardly favour the greatest 
philosophic advocate of international harmony, and some of 
the members have been heard to grumble. But to reverse 
the decision and withdraw the site would bea violent and 
odious action ; so the committee reckon confidently on seeing 
the monument completed and safely established in the Place 
de la Sorbonne before next year is out. 


The speeches at the meeting were a refreshing contrast to 
much of the language which was being held outside at the 
time, in the papers and in the streets. The leading thought 
throughout was that this gathering was a visible sign of a 
common spirit and an active party in each of the constituent 
nations, opposed to a selfish and aggressive national policy 
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and determined to subordinate separate interests to the 
welfare and progress of humanity as a whole. “ The greatest 
debt we owe to Comte,” such was the general tenour of the 
thoughts expressed, “is that he has afforded a rallying-point 
for men in every country who are seeking some system of 
thought and policy which will reconcile their personal senti- 
ments with the general good of mankind.’ Many good things 
were said, but none provoked more applause than the excellent 
aphorism of Dr. Bridges, who spoke for the English sub- 
scribers: “Le vrai patriotisme demande le respect du 
patriotisme des autres.” 

The committee of the statue had wisely chosen as presi- 

dent of the meeting M. Hector Denis, a member of the 
selgian Chamber, and lately Rector of the Free University of 
Brussels. The representative of a small nation, speaking 
French, but not a Frenchman, M. Denis was able to avoid all 
the possible difficulties of the position. He spoke as a 
disciple of Comte, but not as a literal disciple, and showed in 
his speech how Comte’s ideas had made their way in all 
branches of thought and policy, and, extending Alfred de 
Vigny’s saying, summed up Comte’s work in these words : 
“ Quiest-ce-qu’une grande vic, cest la pensée de l'homme 
realisee par 'humanité méme.” 
_ A French compositor, president of his Syndicat, spoke 
tor the working classes, and others followed in the name of 
Germany, and Mexico, and Brazil. A Russian and a Turk 
concluded the series, and both contributed ideas of special 
interest. The Russian Professor, a M. Novicow, described 
the two tendencies of contemporary thought in Russia which 
he thought most powerful—a positive or materialistic tendency 
and a mystical tendency—and he looked to the intellectual 
awakening of women to give a more spiritual aim to the 
positive movement which must ultimately prevail. 

The Turk was M. Ahmed Riza, who still defies the Sultan 
in Paris, and issues every month his little revolutionary paper, 
Mechveret, which is sent back to animate the Young Turks at 
home. He declared his belief that it was only the adoption 
of Comte’s sympathetic and conservative attitude towards 
Eastern civilisations which could save the credit of Western 
civilisation in the Eastern mind. The present attitude of 
rival aggression among European nations, the concert of 
mutual jealousy, was destroying Oriental civilisation and sub- 
stituting nothing better in its place. 

Such was, in outline, the argument of the meeting, and 
though there were causes for depression in the mind of nearly 
every speaker, the mere fact of a world-wide gathering for a 
common progressive and religious purpose gave a final touch 
of cheerfulness and hope. When the real monument is 
finished, we may anticipate that another assembly will be 
gathered to inaugurate it under brighter auspices of inter- 
national goodwill. 


Yours truly, 
F, S. MARVIN. 


PROPAGATION OF MILITARISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirn—The War Office and the Colonial Office must be 
desperately bent on propagating militarism in Canada if they 
are going to give medals for the affair between the Canadian 
Volunteers and the Fenians at Ridgeway in 1866. 

Apart from the staleness of the event, the affair itself 
would seem to be one calling not so much for commemora- 
tion as for oblivion. A rabble force of Fenians invaded 
Canada, and were encountered by the “Queen’s Own” 
battalion of Canadian Volunteers. Owing, some say, to a 
mistake in the word of command, others say to a false alarm 
of cavalry, the volunteers fell into confusion, and suffered a 
repulse. On the approach of regulars the Fenians at once 
withdrew. There was no imputation on the courage of the 
Volunteers ; but defeat in an encounter with a Fenian rabble 
is surely a novel ground for a distribution of medals. 


Yours, &c., 
PAcIFICUS, 
Toronto, 





REVIEWS. 


THE AMERICAN TRAMP. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPs. By Josiah Flynt. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 


Tuat very large section of English society which finds 
its chief literary and artistic diversion in the half-penny 
comic papers and the music-halls must fancy them- 
selves to be tolerably familiar with the American tramp. 
For some years now they have been treated to tramp 
bicyclists, tramp jugglers, and tramp acrobats upon 
the stage ; while Mr. Alfred Harmsworth has borrowed 
from the transatlantic prints the same ragged hero, and 
made him as much a part of our national life as Ally 
Sloper. Weary Willy, who started life in the pages of 
Puck and Fudge, was to be seen in the Islington panto- 
mime not long ago, and his adventures are the weekly 
entertainment of thousands. It is one of the many 
miracles of Carmelite Street, and thoroughly of a piece 
with that queer taste for the froth of Yankeeism that 
has taken hold of our useless classes. They attend 
with enthusiasm variety entertainments in which Mr. 
Dan Leno (to whom all honour) alone supports the 
name of England ; their speech is an anxiously culti- 
vated jargon of American terms, and they cast them- 
selves under the feet of the Belle of New York, and all 
her twanging tribe. 

But the American tramp as revealed to us by Mr. 
Josiah Flynt in his interesting book is not at all like the 
American tramp so well known to the student of English 
manners of to-day. Our stage tramp is as unlike life as 
our stage gentleman ; his clothes are as much too old 
as the gentleman’s are too new; his behaviour as 
studiously fantastic as the gentleman’s is studiously easy. 
Tattered and uncouth tramps do exist in the United 
States, but these, says Mr. Flynt, are of a low and 
unimportant grade. The successful tramp, who is the 
real problem, dresses as decently as the day-labourer, 
without paying ; he regularly has his three hot meals a 
day, with snacks in between, without paying ; he goes 
from end to end of the States by railway, travelling for 
pleasure in the warm months, running south in winter 
(unless he has his eye on some comfortable prison), but 
never .paying. Certain “distinct and indispensable 
traits of character—diligence, patience, nerve and polite- 
ness ’’"—belong to the tramp. The clear determination 
to be a parasite is always found, and the worst of insults 
to the tramp is to call him a “ gay-cat,” meaning one 
who is ready to work on occasion. 

In most places he is free as air; in a few large 
towns he must do his begging cautiously or run the risk 
of arrest and confinement for a period varying with the 
law of the district, but seldom more than thirty days, 
and usually in a gaol that makes him more comfortable 
than he can make himself. “Ido not know,” says Mr. 
Flynt in one place, “of a town or village in the Keystone 
State (Pennsylvania) where a decently clad roadster 
cannot get all that lie cares to eat without doing a stroke 
of work in payment.” The worst that a well-conducted 
tramp has to fear is occasional bad treatment at the 
hands of the citizens in States so notoriously “horstile ” 
as Ohio and Indiana, where the “ timber-lesson ” has 
its home. This consists of making tramps run th> 
gauntlet of two lines of men with sticks, and Mr, Flynt, 
who has flinched from nothing in the pursuit of truth, 
retains a vivid memory of his own experience. We 
remember reading some years ago a public letter from 
an ex-mayor of Indianapolis who claimed to have begun 
the practice of allowing and encouraging this practice 
of flogging tramps, and strongly advocated the re-institu- 
tion of the public whipping-post for them. But the 
remedies proposed by Mr. Flynt, of which we shall 
presently speak, are less savage. 

The United States have been beforehand with us in 
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much, but, taken as a whole, they seem to lag strangely 
behind us in the matter of Poor Law and the treatment 
of mendicancy. Strangely, because it is clear that they 
have had since the war atramp problem far more severe 
and pressing than any which we have had to face since 
the period between the break-up of the manors and the 
relentless Tudor legislation against “strong rogues and 
masterless men.” What the state of the law may be in 
individual States is unimportant ; the point is that there 
does not anywhere appear to exist efficient machinery 
for dealing with vagrancy. The populations of the 
town and country connive at it. They have not behind 
them a strong, uniform, and decently administered 
system like our own, and they have, in consequence, the 
feeling that, in refusing alms of money or food, they 
may be driving a man to despair or starving him. And 
it is, in fact, idle to expect such a system as our own in 
country districts of vast extent and thin population. In 
most of the States workhouses are, we believe, com- 
paratively few, and the labour exacted is trifling. The 
municipal authority is neither rich nor powerful. In 
many of the later settled regions it exists from hand to 
mouth, and the sheriff must “deputize” a sufficient 
number of private citizens to help him in any emergency. 
Against vagrancy in its ordinary forms the community 
can do simply nothing. 

Six years ago Mr. Flynt published an article in 
America entitled “ What to do with the Tramp.” It is not 
reprinted among the present collection, probably because 
it referred exclusively to domestic political affairs, and 
came closer to business than the sketches now before 
us. The writer was an advocate of three things, and we 
mention them as bringing out the difference between 
English and American Poor Law organization. The first 
was “that the public, as such, should have nothing to do 
with cases of charity, be they deserving or not.” In 
Great Britain this principle is pretty well understood ; 
in the United States, as we gather, it is hardly known at 
all. The second was that “ every town should have some 
institution to receive and care for penniless wanderers,” 
coupled with the suggestion that a labour-test should 
be universally imposed, that honest men might be dis- 
tinguishable from tramps proper. Again, we may claim 
to have fairly well realized Mr. Flynt’s suggestion, and 
this without national vanity, but simply upon what he 
tells us. His third proposition was, “ Every professional 
beggar must be severely punished.” In the United 
States, he tells us, this idea is very much disliked. The 
county gaols are sometimes the most comfortable places 
a tramp can get into; he may have no work to do, and 
has tobacco, company, and the morning paper. This 
must be reformed before anything effectual can be done. 
Now in Great Britain we believe that this requirement, 
too, is properly met ; and the remark brings us to a 
criticism of Mr. Flynt’s chapter, entitled “ Two Tramps 
in England.” 

This paper-+surprised us, because it did not fit in 
with the writer’s views as elsewhere expressed and 
because it seemed a loose piece of work altogether. It 
was perhaps written in a hurry; it was confessedly 
written upon only three weeks’ experience of English 
vagrancy. Upon the fact that the English vagabonds 
are made to talk the language of the United States we 
lay no stress ; one cannot master a strange dialect in a 
month’s time. But we do not think the following 
passage will stand examination :— 

“Excepting workhouses, casual wards, one or two ‘ticket 
systems’ and jails, there seems to be no great amount of legal 
machinery for the treatment of vagrancy in England. The 
workhouses are places where anyone who can prove that he is 
penniless may be taken in indefinitely. The casual ward has 
already been explained. The ticket system is simply the 
issuing ot tickets at police stations to vagrants in need of food, 
the tickets calling for so much bread and perhaps a lodging. 
Sometimes the ticket must be worked for and sometimes it is 
gratis. ‘Ihe jails are mean places to get into, the discipline 
being severé and work being exacted of the prisoners.” 

If that is not enough legal machinery it is a pity. 
What would Mr. Flynt have? Clearly the requirements 


which he lays down as necessary for coping with his 
own tramp problem are met; and we know that the 
vagrancy in England is an insignificant matter compared 
to that in the United States. He admits that vagrants 
meet with far less of the short-sighted charity of 
individuals than they do in America. He admits in the 
passage quoted that the “workhouses, casual wards and 
ticket systems” are open to the penniless wanderer. 
He shows quite clearly in another place that it was the 
discipline of the Notting Hill casual ward which decided 
himself and his friend to leave the road after their short 
experience ; and as to punishment, he admits the 
unattractiveness of our gaols. Everything Mr. Flynt 
says supports us in our own belief that there are prac- 
tically no tramps in England who are tramps because 
they prefer it, because they can make a very comfortable 
thing of it and enjoy their life. Any one who set out 
to do so would find himself met by a tendency among 
the public to “ give him in charge,” or refer him to the 
organisation provided for his relief ; he would have to 
do hard work in the “house,” and would find little 
pleasure in the gaol; he would find our climate less 
pleasant than that, or those, of the United States ; and 
his tramping would have to be done on his feet, and not 
on a goods train. This explains the lowness of the 
vagrant type which so struck Mr. Flynt and his friend, 
the latter of whom spoke of “a peculiar dullness 
and lack of nervous energy about them,” and 
thought them mildly insane. There was none of 
the “diligence, patience, nerve and_ politeness ” 
which are necessary to the true American hobo. 
The fact is that our habitual vagrants are nothing more 
nor less than incapables, who follow their hard life 
because they must. “ It is very evident,” said Mr. Flynt’s 
philosophising companion, “that the passion for drink 
is at the bottom of ninety per cent. of the vagrancy in 
England ;” and Mr. Flynt thinks so too. 

Most interesting is the chapter called “ The Tramp 
and the Railroads.” We alluded just now to the fact 
that tramps in England do in fact tramp ; but it appears 
that the hobo of Mr. Flynt’s native land has the immense 
advantage of being able to ride the freight-trains free of 
charge, the railway employés conniving and assisting 
in most cases. “It’s agin the tramp natur’ to like to 
hear of drilling,” said Pennsylvania Whitey to Mr. Flynt ; 
and by “drilling” he meant walking. It is tully 
explained by Mr. Flynt what far-reaching effects this 
privilege has upon trampdom, what vigour and com- 
plexity and attractiveness it gives to the life. He thinks 
that if all the companies would take action against this 
practice as one company has done, the number of 
tramps would be greatly diminished. The article was 
written quite lately, and may possibly lead to this 
practical step being taken. 

The sketches and articles here brought together 
appeared, for the most part, in the years 1893-4. We 
are not told this, and wethink it ought to be mentioned ; 
while even a short note telling us whether any of the 
numerous plans for abating the tramp nuisance have had 
any effect would be a valuable addition to the book. 
For Mr. Flynt always claims, and justly, that his work 
is to be regarded as a contribution to sociology in the 
first place. It is for this same reason that we do not 
like to see illustrations put in wrong places and called 
by names not originally theirs, common as we know the 
practice to be in book-making. A sketch which was 
described in the original article as ‘a Berlin type” 
ought not to be figuring now as “ an English type” in a 
serious work ; and it is simply misguiding to give us as 
a picture of “a Western roadster” a sketch which is 
properly the picture of a“ fawney man,” a different 
order of being altogether. 

In conclusion it ought to be said that Mr. Flynt’s 
work is done with a modest self-repression that is both 
pleasant and amusing. It is only in the course of the 
natural unfolding of the subject that we become 
conscious of his tramp personality. “ Cigarette” is, 
we gather, his name among the “push;” probably 
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“Chicago Cig” is still remembered by Old Slim and 
Denver Red and New Orleans Fatty and the rest, if 
they have not killed one another with razors, or been 
starved to death in box-cars locked on them by accident 
and left on a siding. His papers excited much interest 
in the United States when they appeared, and probably 
not a few looked upon the tramp thenceforward with 
the doubting eye of Mr. Philip Morse, who, as we 
chanced to remember, contributed to the Ceniury 
Magazine in 1895 the lines which, with apologies to the 
Century Company, we here quote : 
“IT dare not with denial cold 
Bid him begone, but watch each mood 
As by the kitchen fire he sits 
And calmly eats his food. 
Methinks that in his jaded eye 
A softer light beams now and then ; 
He can't be altogether bad, 
This outcast among men. 
At all events I am resolved 
His evening meal I will not stint, 
For there's a possibility 
He might be Mr. Flynt.” 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN ConspiRAcy. By Fred W. Bell. London: 
Heinemann. 


Tue theory of the great Dutch conspiracy has been a 
god-send to people who write rubbish and wish to sell 
it. Mr. Bell’s book has a good title, and in his dedica- 
tion, if nowhere else, he shows a happy turn for paradox ; 
“This England never did and never shall lie at the 
proud foot of a conqueror”—in humorous allusion to 
the contest between a quarter of a million of our soldiers 
and 50,000 peasants. And the real importance of his 
work we can appreciate when we learn from his intro- 
duction that South Africa would have lost Mr. Bell if 
the Government had lost the opportunity last year of 
making war. : 

To those who might be misled by the title, it is impor- 
tant to explain at once that Mr. Bell assumes, instead 
of attempting to prove, the South African conspiracy 
throughout his book. If you start on the hypothesis 
that there was a great Dutch plot, you are bound to be im- 
pressed by Mr. Bell’s ominous and mysterious suggestions. 
“It is stated that ’—* explanations may be looked for ” 
—" yet a little time and we shall know more.” Perhaps, 
but not from Mr. Bell, unless he means to write a second 
book. No doubt Mr. Bell thinks all this is “ evidence,” 
for he is extremely angry that Mr. Schreiner has not 
always believed everything he has seen in the news- 
papers. 


“When the matter of the assaults at Kroonstad, Orange Free 
State, made on British subjects travelling to the Cape Colony 
for refuge, when the republics were at peace with the colony 
and Great Britain, was brought to Mr. Schreiner’s notice, he 
assumed a very indifferent attitude, and in this matter, also, 
appeared too ready to take the part of those hostile to Great 
Britain and her subjects. The question was brought before 
the notice of the Government in the House of Assembly on 
October 10, 1899, by which date accounts of the assaults had 
already appeared in the public Press. On the afternoon of that 
date Mr. Schreiner publicly stated that neither the Government 
nor the Railway Department had any information regarding the 
alleged treatment. Considering that particulars of the assaults 
were spoken about and known by the public some time pre- 
viously, and that cven sworn declarations had been made and 
handed to the Imperial authorities on the previous day, it 
seems strange that the Premier of the Cape should, with all the 
sources of information available to him, have been so ignorant 
of what had occurred, or that he should have been so ready to 
make light of the occurrence.” : 


“ Considering that particulars of the assault were 
spoken about and known by the public some time 
previously "—our simple Mr. Bell might be thinking of 


the murder of Mr. McLachlan or the massacre in 
Pekin ! 

When we reach the end of Mr. Bell’s book we 
discover that he has not offered us any new facts : he 
merely gives us his own conclusions from those “ facts ” 
which have either been confirmed or exposed during 
the last few months. For example, it is true that the 
Republics addressed an ultimatum to the British Govern- 
ment last October. Everybody knows it. But this 
ultimatum is one of Mr. Bell’s proofs. 

“ It is inconceivable that the Republics would have launched 
their ultimatum at the British Empire without some definite 
understanding regarding the assistance to be furnished by the 
Afrikanders at the Cape—the assistance and support, according 
to the Bond organ, upon which all depended.” 

There is a good deal that is inconceivable to Mr. Bell, 
but after reading his chapters one is not disposed to 
accept his interpretation as a universal test of truth. 
Indeed Mr. Bell is apparently not quite satistied with 
his own demonstration, as may be seen by those who 
have the patience to work their way through the 
following sentence :— 

“ And here it should be remarked, with reference tothe word 
‘conspiracy’ itself (although it be known that private, exclusive, 
and secret meetings of Afrikander Bondsmen have often been 
held), with ‘Afrikanderdom’ imbued with the one idea, resulting 
from the spread of Bond propaganda, when it only needed the 
political leaders to create a ‘position’ in which by united 
action the Afrikander party could throw off the yoke, a con- 
spiracy, in one meaning of the term, was superfluous. Where 
a large body have a common desire or aim, it might be said 
there is no necessity to ‘conspire.’ They act, after having laid 
plans. Without splitting straws, the Bond's desire was to free 
the whole of Afrikanderdom from the foreign yoke.” 

This is Mr. Bell’s own description of the Afrikander 
conspiracy. Let us put next to it an extract from a 
speech lately rescued from oblivion by the Morning 
Leader :— 

“T stand to-night as I have always stood in the past as the 
advocate of responsible government for South Africa ; and by 
responsible government I mean that we shall have the entire 
control of our internal affairs, that the Ministers of the Crown 
in this Colony shall be considered as representing the will of 
the people, and whatever may be the view of Her Majesty's 
advisers in England, they shall not be entitled to oppose the 
action of the Ministers of the Crown here. I see that so long 
as we remain single colonists we are beaten in detail. But if 
we stand as one with Natal and with the Free State and the 
Transvaal ; if we get these four nationalities united we shall 
be looked upon as too strong and too powerful to be interfered 
with. . . . . I feelthere will be no security in this country 
so long as we are subject to the control and the checks from 
which we have unhappily suffered during the last three or four 
years, because so long as we are subject tothat power we are 
subject not merely to the ideas that may prevail in the English 
Ministry of the day, but to the ideas of a section of the people 
of England.” 

“ No security in this country so long as we are subject 
to the control and the checks from which we have 
unhappily suffered during the last three or four years.” 
These are the words of Sir James Gordon Sprigg in the 
autumn of.1883. Mr. Bell’s investigations are incomplete. 
He has not included this speech amongst the illustrations 
of the “Afrikander” spirit. It is, at least, as good 
evidence of Sir James Gordon Sprigg’s “ disloyalty ” as 
most of the evidence Mr. Bell offers us to prove the 
disloyalty of the Afrikanders. 

Mr. Bell’s book is, in the main, like other books of 
the kind, a revelation of the extraordinary perversity of 
ideas which characterises some of our loyalists. He 
cannot understand how it is that Mr. Schreiner, who 
was ready to go to war over the Drifts question in 1895, 
was not equally ready to go to war over the differences 
between Mr. Chamberlain’s and President Kruger’s 
franchise proposals in 1899. As though all issues 
between different Governments afford an equally good 
casus belli! He complains, again, that Mr. Schreiner 
was illogical because he objected to Imperial intervention 
in the Transvaal, though he had himself “ intervened ” 
by giving friendly advice to President Kruger! He is 
extremely angry with Mr. Merriman for—(1) sympathis 
ing with the Outlanders’ grievances in 1895, and yet (2) 
denouncing the Raid, a combination of views which 
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Mr. Bell regards as inconsistent. But where is the 
inconsistency? If you were in favour of Free Trade 
and liberal franchise in the Transvaal, were you obliged 
also to be in favour of forging, of lying, of planning an 
attack upon a friendly State, of a stealthy invasion in 
times of peace, and all the rest of the contemptible 
conduct associated with the Raid ? 

As far as the Raid is concerned, Mr. Bell appears 
to reserve all his anger not for the raiders but for the 
critics of the Raid. He explains that the Afrikander 
party sought to discredit Mr. Rhodes by “ continual 
mention of the Raid and by misleading the untutored 
Dutch as to the nature of Mr. Rhodes’ association with 
the raiders!” Was it these same Afrikanders who 
“ misled” our untutored Parliamentary Committee ? Or 
take this extraordinary piece of reasoning. Mr. Bell 
complains that Mr. Schreiner did not at once report to 
Sir Alfred Milner the introduction of ammunition at the 
Cape for the Orange Free State. Mr. Bell’s opinion on 
the propriety of Mr. Schreiner’s conduct is perhaps 
rather less valuable than the opinion of Mr. Rose Innes, 
Attorney-General in the present Cape Ministry. This 
is what Mr. Innes said: “ The position his hon. friend 
had taken up was wholly unassailable and absolutely 
correct.” Mr. Bell works out an interesting analogy :— 

“ Although, in deference to that gentleman's cognizance of 
law, one hesitates to assert that the action taken by Mr. 
Schreiner, Q.C., was treasonable, he cannot be excused for not 
consulting Her Majesty's representative. This is the very 
charge which was made by Mr. Rhodes’ bitterest enemies 
against him at the time of the Raid. ‘Why did he not,’ it was 
urged, ‘take the High Commissioner into his confidence?’ It 
must be admited that, although such a question is reasonable, 
Mr. Rhodes’ position as Premier of the Cape Colony, as 
managing director of the Chartered Company and De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, and as an owner of large Transvaal 
interests, was one of extreme delicacy, involving as it did not 
only so many conflicting interests, but the entanglement of his 
colleagues and superiors. In Mr. Schreiner’s case there were 
no such delicate considerations.” 

So the circumstance that Mr. Rhodes was financially 
interested in the Raid is actually pleaded in extenuation 
of his crime ! 

Mr. Bell tells us he has married into a family of 
Dutch descent, and it is to be feared his English style 
has suffered in consequence. Here are some examples 
of Mr. Bell’s constructions :— 

“ That feeling, I believe, influenced Mr. Rhodes in a way few 
recognise. I cannot but help thinking, not without reason, 
that it was only when it became evident to Mr. Rhodes that 
(owing to President Kruger’s fixed determination to go his own 
way, and not to co-operate with the general body of Afrikanders 
at the Cape) he became involved in schemes to hasten his 
desire of a United South Africa ; and this for the good of that 
same Afrikander party which since the Raid has been instigated 
to hound him to destruction.” 

“When in South Africa a few months previously, I wrote of 
the culpability of the Cape Cabinet, when the future was dark 
and uncertain—indeed, so dark that I thought it inexpedient 
even to publish what I had written. It was different to the 
present time.” 

Mr. Bell is in favour of equal rights in the 
Transvaal, but he thinks equal rights in Cape Colony a 
mistake. ‘“ By granting equal rights to the Dutch and 
English languages disunion has been promoted, and 
classes kept apart.” And it is interesting to note what 
was the scene which finally impressed upon him the 
necessity of war with the Transvaal. He describes the 
breaking up of a meeting in January, 1899, and 
remarks :— 

“On that memorable day was witnessed a spectacle which 
clearly proved that the Government of the South African Republic 
was either unable or unwilling to maintain order in broad day- 
light in the principal city in the State. Either alternative can 
be chosen. Drawing conclusions from the sights I witnessed 
on that day, I felt certain, knowing the circumstances of the 
case, war and conquest of the Transvaal would prove to be the 
only thing possible to enable its people to live in peace 
together.” 

What a mercy Mr. Bell was not in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter Hall a certain fine afternoon last 
March ! 


L, 





THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. By Dr. Karl Fricker. Translated by 
A. Sonnenschein. Maps and Plates. London : Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 


THis work contains an account of all that has been 
done in Antarctic exploration previous to the recent 
expeditions of the Belgica and of the Southern Cross. 
Its publication is opportune, for it will prepare the 
reader to appreciate the importance of the great expedi- 
tions, British and German, which are to sail for the south 
in Igor. 

A South Polar chart faces page 1 of Dr. Fricker’s 
book. In view of the important geographical labours 
which are about to commence in this region, we recom- 
mend all who are interested in exploration to make 
themselves familiar with such maps as this, which 
have the South Pole for their centre, and a radius 
sufficient to include the southern portions of Australia, 
Africa, and South America. The ordinary map of 
the world in two hemispheres, an eastern and a 
western, is not convenient for our purpose. The 
Mercator map of the world is still worse, and 
the South Pole of the ordinary terrestrial globe is 
cumbered by the mechanism which supports it. The 
North Polar map has become familiar of recent years, 
especially since the drifting voyage of the Fram made it 
necessary for us to examine other lines of approach to 
the Pole besides that by Greenland, or the narrow seas 
west of Greenland. The South Polar area differs from 
the region surrounding the North Pole by being 
essentially oceanic instead of continental; the map 
becomes a chart. The fact that the northern is the 
land hemisphere and the southern the watery hemi- 
sphere is obvious at a glance ; the main mass of land and 
the main bulk of water are antipodal to one another, 
It is not so generally known that an antipodal arrange- 
ment of land and water can be traced in some detail, 
each of the main continental masses being, so to speak, 
balanced by a corresponding area of deep ocean at its 
antipodes. The distribution of land and water on the 
earth’s surface, although complex, is not a random 
distribution, and Antarctic exploration will, among other 
things, show how far the details of antipodal distribu- 
tion hold for the two poles of revolution. Even more 
important isthe bearing of Antarctic exploration upon the 
study of terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, and oceano- 
graphy. The North Pole has already been girt with a 
ring of magnetic observing-stations within the circum- 
ference of the Arctic circle. They assist in tracing the 
lines of magnetic force in their convergence towards 
their northern pole, or poles. No such ring of stations 
exists within the Antarctic circle, but it is hoped that 
the expeditions soon to set out will obtain simultaneous 
observations of the amount and direction of magnetic 
force at positions symmetrically placed with respect to 
the southern magnetic centre. Climates are controlled 
by the circulation of the atmosphere ; this circulation is 
mainly determined by what goes on in the one (equa- 
torial) belt of evaporation and in the two (Arctic and 
Antarctic) areas of condensation. So long as the Ant- 
arctic remains unknown our data for determining the 
laws of circulation of the atmosphere are not merely 
insufficient in quantity, but, which is worse, are lopsided 
in character. The same remark applies to our know- 
ledge of ocean currents. It is to be borne in mind that 
not only are we ignorant of the boundaries of land and 
ocean in the south, but we do not know whether these 
seas are deep or shallow ; so that our knowledge of the 
volume of water is doubly imperfect. The Antarctic 
is the one unexplored region of the globe which con- 
stitutes a considerable fraction of the whole area of the 
earth’s surface. The voyages of Captain Cook sufficed 
to show that the exploration of these regions would not 
bring to our knowledge any important land suitable for 
permanent habitation. It does not follow that a know- 
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ledge of them is unimportant. The inhospitality of 
these regions is due to the activity of certain physical 
processes, the effects of which affect man in regions far 
beyond the Souch Polar circle; and it is necessary, 
therefore, that man should penetrate the area where, 
alone, their operation can be adequately studied. When 
we add to this the fact that this area of intense cold and 
great precipitation coincides approximately with the 
end of the core of the terrestrial magnet, we provide a 
sufficient answer to the question—“* What is the use of 
Antarctic exploration ?’" To supply this answer and to 
assist the promoters of further exploration is the excel- 
lent purpose and sufficient justification of the work 
before us. We need not recapitulate here the author’s 
account of the explorations of Cook and Ross, of 
Wilkes and Dermont Durville, which are to a great 
exteut summed up in what has been said here of the 
distribution of land and water in the North and South 
Polar regions respectively. The results of the Belgica 
and Southern Cross expeditions are not included in 
Dr. Fricker’s book—a fact accounted for by the interval 
between the completion of the author’s task and that of 
the translator. We have yet some years to wait for the 
results of the two great forthcoming expeditions under 
the scientific leadership of Dr. Gregory and of Herr von 
Drygalski respectively, as well as of a smaller expedi- 
tion which, we understand, will be under the direction 
of that capable Arctic and Antarctic traveller Dr. Bruce. 
How many of us will find the interval sufficiently long 
to become acquainted with the present South Polar 
map ? 





AN INTRODUCTION TO CHESS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHESS IN THEORY AND PRacTICE. By James 
Mason. Third Edition. London : Horace Cox. 


Mr. Mason’s “ Principles of Chess” is a good text book, 
especially intended for those beginning to study the 
game. Itcontainsindeedthe most elementary instruction 
in regard to the moves and powers of the pieces, instruc- 
tion of a kind which most players imbibe over the board 
before they begin to trouble themselves about text- 
books. It is, however, no doubt necessary that these 
matters should be treated in a work professing to be an 
introduction to the game. A more interesting part of 
the book is that entitled “ Opposition of Forces,” which 
in fact deals with those forms of end game, in which 
the contest resolves itself into a duel such as Queen 7. 
Pawn or Rook v. Knight. From the paucity of the con- 
tending forces many of these positions are capable of 
analysis, while they are still sufficiently intricate to 
present numerous possibilities of error to the unskilled. 
Nothing is more important for the practical player than 
a knowledge of the end game, for while his opening and 
middle game naturally improve as he increases in 
strength, the nature of the end game is so different that 
he is likely to remain disproportionately weak in regard 
to it, unless he make it an especial study. Mr. Mason's 
examples of Combination and of Master Play are 
exceeding well chosen, and the diagrams attached to 
the former are beautifully illustrative. It seems a pity 
that there should be no diagrams attached to the section 
on Master Play. To any one who is not an advanced 
student, their absence necessitates setting the game up 
on a board, a practice to be avoided if possible. 

_ Mr. Mason has a happy knack of generalisation, 
which makes his work interesting as well as instructive. 
One may not entirely agree with all his dicta, but 
they always afford matter for reflection. This is the 
third edition of his work, which first appeared in 1894, 
and its frequent reissue shows its popularity. 
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FICTION, 


THE Courtesy DAme. By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: 
Heinemann. 


Mr. Murray Giccurist has deserted the short story 
for the novel, and in so doing has laid himself open to 
criticism. We have often admired his daintily drawn 
sketches of Peakland folk and looked on him asa kind 
of Morland of the Derbyshire moors and uplands—a 
country artist with a limited range, but a charm and 
prettiness of his own. Nicolas and Mary and A 
Peakland Faggot contained one or two well-imagined 
and finely wrought vignettes of this kind, but they con- 
tained nothing which promised skill in a wider or more 
crowded canvas. Nor are we quite satisfied that The 
Courlesy Dame reveals any qualities that did not appear 
in his earlier work. At its best it is a rather long short 
story; at its worst it is a novel with a somewhat 
attenuated motive. Let us consider it at its best. 

The story of The Courtesy Dame is a simple one. 
An invalid nobleman, separated from his wife, takes 
into his household a beautiful, country girl, educates her 
and makes her a fine lady, at the same time, from his 
great love of her, giving no justification for the evil 
reports that get abroad about them. This “ Courtesy 
Dame” learns to love her noble benefactor and resents 
his attempts to get her well married and settled, in order 
that her position may be assured before his death. She 
has two sisters—one the much-favoured kinsman of the 
Earl, and the other an old lover of her less exalted days, 
who has come into acompetency. Marriage with either 
of these would satisfy, while it would also pain, Lord 
Bostern. Her wavering between these two men whom 
she does not love, and her final forcing into an engage- 
ment with the latter, together with certain extraneous 
incidents connected with the lives of the families of the 
two young men, provide the little action of the book, 
The mutual love of Lord Bostern and his Courtesy Dame 
is its theme. Imagine a Charles II., who shrank from a 
sense of responsibility from breaking the Command- 
ments, and a Nell Gwynne with all the good qualities 
which she did not possess, but with which popular fancy 
has endowed her, though, perhaps, ready to sacrifice 
more for love than the man who knows better the cost 
of such a sacrifice, and you have the chief character of 
Mr. Gilchrist’s book and may see that the central idea is 
a good one, but rather a slender foundation for a 
complete novel. 

The fact is that the interest of the situation and the 
interest of the chief characters (for Mr. Gilchrist’s 
people are neither very complex nor very thoroughly 
developed) would be quickly exhausted were it not for 
the prettily constructed setting of the story. Mr. 
Gilchrist is one of the few authors of his particular 
school who can use dialect with effect, who understand 
its literary value as Scott understood it at his best, and, 
though we think the spelling is often exaggerated (no 
amount of misspelling, for example, ever gave an idea 
of a strange vowel sound), we have to thank him for 
some really racy and humorous speech from his 
country folk. Such characters, too, as the vicious and 
mad old Mr. Palfreyman and his long suffering 
daughter Harriet, old Mrs. Whittingham, the mother of 
the yeoman lover, are introduced with pictorial effect, 
but over them all is a faint nimbus of unreality. They 
appear gentle, unobtrusive, almost tender in their vices 
as in their virtues. This is partly the result of Mr. 
Gilchrist’s style, which has considerable charm but very 
little strength and is not sufficiently explicit for more 
than a sketch. A novel should end with more than a 
suggestion and a pretty picture like The Courlesy Dame. 

In whatever way we regard this book, however, we 
cannot but consider that much of it is a considerable 
advance on previous work of the author. It is a book 
sure to arouse curiosity and interest, and is not without 
a certain piquancy and individual charm. We like the 





